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SCIENCE AND RELIGION' 
B 
THE REV. JOHN ROWLAND 


B.SC. 


In a book called Meaning and Purpose, which was written in 1943, first 
published in 1944, and reissued by Penguin Books in 1950, Dr. 
Kenneth Walker said this: 

No rapprochement between science and religion was possible so long as 
science was entirely materialistic in its outlook, and so long as the Church insisted 
on the literal interpretation of the symbolic language of the Old Testament. But 
fortunately the uncompromising attitude on both sides has now been abandoned. 

That was, I think, true when Dr. Walker wrote. I am somewhat 
less sure whether it is true today, as far as many people are concerned. 
There is, of course, one point to bear very closely in mind, and that 
is that our use of the words “science” and “religion” —“science says 
this” or “religion says that”—is somewhat loose. Science does not 
say anything; scientists say things. Religion does not say anything; 
religious people say things. But that is only by way of a preliminary 
observation. 

Why do I say that that statement of Dr. Walker’s may be 
somewhat less true today than it was some twenty years ago? Well, 
there are some rather disconcerting facts that we have to face. First 
of all, there is the fact that there are, in our day, certain tendencies in 
the religious world which run counter to the idea that the literal 
interpretation of certain sacred writings cannot be maintained. I do 
not refer merely to the growth of irrational fundamentalist groups, 
like Jehovah’s Witnesses, but to the fact that certain fashionable 
theologians, like Barth and Brunner, advocate a rigid belief in the 
innate sinfulness of man and the one unique invasion of history by 
God which many of us had thought to have disappeared long ago. 
I was recently reminded, in conversation with a group of friends, of 
the fact that in the place which might be regarded as the home of 
modern science—the University of Cambridge—recent statistics 
show that the most popular religion is a sheerly fundamentalist 
religion. And many of us who move in considerably less exalted 
spheres will have come to appreciate that this is not, as our fathers 
thought, the age of liberalism in religion any more than in politics— 

1 This article and the three following are based on a series of lectures given in the Royal Pavilion 
at Brighton under the auspices of the Sussex Branch of the World Congress of Faiths. 
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this appears to be the age when people have tended to abandon the 
liberal view, and either to accept the more traditional view, or to 
lapse into that inertia and indifference which seems to be the basis of 
the religious attitude of the vast majority of the population of the 
British Isles, at any rate, in this twentieth century. 

On the other side—on the side of science—we have (or so it 
seems 10 me) a gradual growth, in spite of all the evidence, of an 
outlook which is, while not materialistic in the normal sense of that 
word, still in no way encouraging to religion. Twenty or thirty years 
ago we had in the writings of Sir James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington 
books which, if they did not argue directly for any of the accepted 
world religions, were in any event sympathetic to the religious point 
of view. In our time, in the writings of such people as Fred Hoyle— 
widely acclaimed as the Jeans de nos jours,—we have an entirely 
different outlook on things. Jeans said he saw the universe as a great 
thought, a thought in the mind of a mathematical God; Hoyle’s new 
cosmology sees the world as something which goes on, for ever and 
ever, without any controlling hand, without even the hand of an 
engineer to set it going. To Hoyle, matter is slowly breaking down 
into ever more thinly-diffused energy in the part of the universe which 
we can: study by means of our telescopes, while, beyond the reach of 
our instruments, there is an area where energy is building up into 
matter. The whole thing works in a kind of cycle, and that cycle, as 
far as he can see, is likely to go on for ever. There is no sign of a 
beginning of the process and no sign of an end. The new cosmologists, 
of course, agree that this is at present pure theory—indeed, it is very 
difficult if not impossible to see how it could possibly be proved, 
though they produce some evidence from a study of cosmic rays. But 
all the same, to them it makes sense, and it makes sense in a way in 
which none of the theories of the religious, orthodox or unorthodox, 
make sense. 

These facts—and I do not think that anyone could for a moment 
deny that they are facts—are somewhat disconcerting, in that they are 
not at all what we should have expected 20 or 30 or 50 years ago. 

Are they to be accepted, or are they to be considered a more or 
less temporary aberration of the human mind, a phase which will pass? 
In order to answer that question it is necessary that we go back and 
consider briefly the way in which science has developed in its relation- 
ship with religion over the past fifty years and more. 

The theory of evolution, first set out by Darwin about a century 
ago, and propagated among ordinary people by such doughty 
warriors as T. H. Huxley, seemed to provide a materialistic explana- 
tion of many things that had previously been amenable only to a 
religious explanation; and the churches did not help matters by trying 
to hold on to many ideas which were really impossible to maintain. 
By the 1920’s it was only in backward areas like Tennessee that a 
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schoolmaster could be prosecuted for teaching evolution. Elsewhere 
the churches were in retreat, the territory of religion did appear to be 
shrinking, the area covered by science did appear to be gradually 
expanding, this expansion accelerating with the passage of time. 

Yet—as I said at the beginning—it was in the 1920s and the 
19308 that a new attitude towards religion advocated by such influential 
scientific writers as Jeans and Eddington came to be widely understood 
and appreciated. Jeans’s The Mysterious Universe and Eddington’s 
The Nature of the Physical World circulated more widely, se ably, 
than any scientific works before or since. And, while they were 
scientific books, in that their basis was the way in which the new 
science of atomic physics was interacting on the old science of 
astronomy, they were also religious books, in that they suggested that 
the materialistic way of looking at things, which science had sup- 
ported for years or so, was in error. Eddington said that nowa- 
days physics did not deny what amounted to freewill to the electron; 
why should biology or psychology deny freewill to the human being? 
This may have been a rather over-simplified way of putting the 
problem; but it is undeniable that certain discoveries, in the main in 
the realm of the nuclear physicists, did seem—not to prove religion to 
be true; that would be too much to expect, but—to be on the verge of 
producing, from the scientific side, an atmosphere more sympathetic 
to religion than had been seen for centuries. 

To be sure the Darwinian explanation of the world would still 
be accepted by most thinking people. There have been many critics 
of Darwin’s theories of evolution, but where such critics have managed 
to make good their case, it has been in the main a case against some 
detail of the mechanism of evolution; it has not been a case against the 
fact that evolution has taken place. The points that these advocates 
of what one may call the automatic evolution theory have missed 
really concern the emergence of new spheres of being. Professor 
Lloyd Morgan, a scientist of the beginning of the century, proposed 
a theory of what he called emergent evolution; and that theory has, 
perhaps, more room for religion than has the orthodox evolutionary 
theory of the Darwinists. The point is this it may be that the forma- 
tion of the world on which we live can be explained by means of the 
theory of a cosmic near-collision; or some cies theory may be true. 
That matters little; in any event, they only take the thing a stage. 
further back. They do not explain the formation of the sun; and if 
some theory of the spinning nebulae gives us a picture of the way in 
which suns and stars are formed, we are still taking the thing one 
stage further back—where did the nebulae come from? That is one 
problem which science does not answer—perhaps would not wish to 
answet—the problem of the existence of the universe itself. I will 
come back to it later. 

But think of the other problems. Evolution purports to explain 
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the emergence of life by some chemical process—a _ increase 
in complexity of the molecules. Maybe in outline that is true—but 
can we say that this occurred by pure chance? Did it happen, somehow, 
that a series of atoms of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen came together, 
formed a complex molecule, and that this complex molecule somehow 
found that it could surround and absorb other molecules—feeding on 
them, so to speak—so that it was the first little speck of protoplasm? 
Can we say that? 

And the third emergence—the emergence of consciousness—is 
the greatest problem of all. Dr. Walker in his contribution has touched 
on the mystery of the connexion between mind and matter; but if that 
is a mystery (and it certainly is) how much greater is the mystery of 
the first appearance of what may be called a mind? Students of the 
insect world tell us that many of the actions of creatures like flies and 
spiders can be explained along purely mechanical lines—-a spider seeks 
a dark corner because it has what is called a tropism—a tendency to 
move away from the light. It does not ¢hink, in our sense; it responds 
automatically. But at what stage, in the long line of evolution, did 
this mechanical process cease to be mechanical, at what stage did 
creatures begin to exercise what we call thought, to say to themselves: 
“It’s too bright here; I'll get into that shady corner”? And at what 
stage did people begin to say: “I’m not going to stand this dazzle; it’s 
hurting my eyes; I'll get under that tree’’? 

It is clear, 1 hope, what 1 am trying to suggest. I am trying to 
suggest that there are certain sudden changes, certain movements into 
what one may call a new dimension—and those things science does 
not explain, and perhaps would not wish to explain. 

Yet science does sometimes try to explain them—and it usually 
tries to explain them by the use of a learned word, which really explains 
little. That word “mutation”, for instance. We are told, by the very 
modern biologists, that the changes which come about in the evolution 
of species are due to mutations. A living creature changes sharply 
from one generation to another, because of a mutation. In other 
words, a living creature changes because it changes. I know, of course, 
that the students of genetics have brought forward all kinds of interes- 
ting evidence about genes and chromosomes and all the rest—but 
these are merely part of the material accompaniment of changes of 
oom and personality; they are not and cannot be wholly explanations 
OF it. 

One word of warning here. I am not, in what I am saying, 
advocating what Dr. Coulson (a great mathematician and a great man 
of religion) has called “the god of the gaps”. There have, in the past, 
been religious thinkers who have said that there are certain things that 
science had not successfully explained, adding that these things were 
the province of religion. And then science did in some measure 
explain some of those things, and the religious thinkers retreated. 
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But all the same, I feel that there are some things which are beyond 
the immediate province of science—and it is those which make it 
possible to make out a case even in a scientific age like our own, to 
say that a religious way of looking at life makes sense. 

Of course, it should be understood that when one says “science” 
in this discussion, one means pure science—science which is an effort 
to understand and to classify the facts of nature. When one reads a 
modern book on the miracles of science it is usually simply an account 
of what I may call gadgetry—everything from plastics to antibiotics 
and from nuclear reactors to jet aircraft. That is what, in the fashion- 
able phrase of the moment, is the “public image” of science; but it is 
not what really makes science important. What is of importance is 
what science and scientists have tried to work out about the nature 
of life and, if it be possible, about the meaning of life. That is why we 
have to consider, really, two things—the teaching of physics regarding 
the nature of the material world, and the teaching of biology regarding 
the nature of man. 

Physics, not so very long ago (and with chemistry as a kind of 
subsidiary), considered the world as a type of great machine. Indeed, 
one great Victorian physicist, Lord Kelvin, said that he was not able 
to accept or to understand any picture of the universe which was not a 
mechanical picture. His view of the universe was an engineer’s view. 
That, fifty or sixty years ago, was probably fairly general. And, by 
what seems to be a normal process in the development of thought, 
that idea of the world, held fifty or sixty years ago by the leaders, 
gradually filtered down, until it is now held by many who are not in 
any sense of the word intellectual people. It is the philosophy of those 
who think that Christianity and all the other world religions are 
out-of-date, old-fashioned, out-moded. The fact that many of the 
leaders of thought have moved on well ahead of that point of view 
has not yet been as widely appreciated as it should be. The develop- 
ment of physics—especially nuclear physics—has made this simple 
view less easy to accept. The realization that there appears to be 
something almost irrational at the heart of things, the understanding 
of what is called “the uncertainty principle’, allied with the Planck 
theory of quanta—by which things do not move smoothly from one 
state to another, but by sudden and 2 rmSB ED unpredictable and 
almost arbitrary jumps—that has made the old engineering picture 
of the universe much less easy to accept. Moreover, as we have come 
to know something of the structure of the atom, we have come to see 
that some of the apparently immutable laws of physics are more in 
the nature of statistical averages than fixed laws. 

' But what has this to do with religion? In order to understand, 
we have to know something of what is called the law of entropy. 
Entropy is a scientific conception of what may be called, in the 
strictest sense of that term, randomness. Taking the universe as a 
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whole, things are slowly running down, slowly reaching a stage at 
which separate entities are tending to dissolve into each other. But 
if this is so, if we are tending from a state of absolute demarcation 
and absolute separation into a state of uniformity and of what I have 
called randomness—if- in the scientific sense entropy is always 
increasing, there must have been a stage at which entropy was at a 
minimum or was nil. That, though it may have been millions of years 
away, is what, one must presume, the religious person called the 
cteation. That is one way in which the scientist and the religious man 
can come together. And modern physics does therefore become a 
little more sympathetic towards a generally religious point of view. 
That does get past the old business about the formation of the sun, 
the formation of the nebulae, and so on—it does say, in effect, that if 
you take the universe as it exists today, and try to trace its history 
backwards, you do come to something which looks as if it may have 
been the beginning of history. Of course, there are mysteries— 
naturally there are; there are limitations of the human mind. The 
greatest mystery is what started the whole process off. That, presum- 
ably, is one of the points at which the religious man can step in. And 
this is not the god of the gaps, as Dr. Coulson calls it. This is a way 
of tracing things Settee to something that seems like a beginning, 
a creation. 

Similarly with the biological discussion of the meaning of life, 

and especially the meaning of human life. Here we have had the same 

rocess, by which the popularizers of Darwinism have gradually 
Canute into the consciousness of the masses the theories which a 
century ago were appreciated and understood only by a kind of 
scientific elect. The fact that many (though not so many biologists 
as physicists) have come to understand that evolution, though a 
theory which has to be accepted on the purely material sphere, 
cannot explain all the spiritual developments, has not penetrated the 
consciousness of the non-scientific masses. It has not even penetrated 
into the minds of many of the more popular writers. In a book 
published a few years ago, under the provocative title, What is Man?! 
a disciple of Sir Arthur Keith wrote this: “All we have to do is to 
disentangle the threads of our ancestry, to see the operation of the 
natural selection of the fittest, and we can understand why we are what 
we are.” If the author had said “how we are what we are”, one might 
have accepted the statement; but as it stands it is absurdly arrogant, 
and claims for biology what, I am sure, many leading biologists 
would by no means claim for themselves. 

Evolution can explain many of the ways in which living creatures 
come into existence. We cannot, and I think we should not, try to 
divide humanity, as regards its physical existence, from the animal 
creation. Anyone who studies the anatomy of a human being and 


1 What is Man?, by Arthur Machin (Watts; 1950). 
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compares it with the anatomy, not merely of an ape, but of creatures 
as far distant from us as horses or birds, can see resemblances which 
suggest a common material origin. But that does not say that the 
mystery of consciousness (and especially the mystery of se/f-conscious- 
ness) can be explained away by purely material ends. When we come 
to the superlative geniuses of the human race—the Shakespeares, the 
Beethovens, the Darwins—we cannot say that these things are just 

hysical and chemical changes in the brain. Hamlet or the Ninth 
se or the Darwinian theory of evolution are not physical or 
chemical or biological things, and physical and chemical and biological 
laws cannot express them adequately or completely. There was one 
person who said that if we set a thousand monkeys tapping at a 
thousand typewriters, hitting the keys at random, they might in a 
million years produce the plays of Shakespeare. That may be true. 
But they still would not know what the plays of Shakespeare meant, 
the words for them would remain just black marks on white paper. 
Even less would they understand the complex of motives and emotions 
which make the works of a great dramatist what they are. 

What I am saying, really, is that science is inadequate to deal 
with matters of value. 

There is no biological difference between Dr. Schweitzer and a 
gang-leader in a slum; but we all know the difference. There is no 
measurable distinction between a piece of furniture made by a 
Chippendale and a mass-produced chair turned out of a factory; there 
is no chemical difference between a painting by Rembrandt and a 
daub by an amateur; there is no physical difference between a play by 
Shakespeare and a novel by Edgar Wallace, when we look at the 
books; but we all know the differences. 

And that, I think, largely completes my case of the two ways of 
approaching life’s problems. But there are one or two footnotes 
which I should like to add. First of all, it should be clear that what 
I have said would be absolutely and totally disowned by some 
scientists. With that I am not concerned. There is an orthodoxy in 
science as there is an orthodoxy in religion; and the heretic is likely 
to be frowned on in both quarters. But sometimes the heretic may have 
succeeded in getting hold of some aspect of truth which the strictly 
orthodox person has missed. So I do not apologize at having said 
some things which orthodox scientists (and maybe orthodox people* 
of religion) would not wholly accept. 

Likewise, it will not have escaped the more perspicacious reader 
that I] have not tried too strictly to define my terms. I have not argued 
here for Christianity, or Islam, or Hinduism. The attitude towards 
the universe which one calls (perhaps over-loosely) the religious 
attitude is not peculiar to ourselves; it is shared in some degree by 
men and women of many countries and of many different codes of 
belief. If it looks at the world in a way different from that of some 
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scientists, it is not just a matter of Christianity or Islam, of Hinduism 
or Buddhism—it is a matter of a religious way of looking at life. 

That brings me back to the question with which I started—the 
question of the apparent sroray snosstio in our day of a rather 
surprising kind of fundamentalism. If we find that the fundamentalist 
attitude is growing in our day, as I believe it is, we are running a very 
grave risk. That risk is that religion will be more and more disre- 
garded by the mass of the people, that churchgoing and everything 
associated with churches and temples and mosques and all places of 
teligion will be gradually more and more disregarded by the vast 
majority of people. Religion will become (indeed, maybe it is already 
beginning to become) a kind of optional extra for those whose 

eculiar tastes lead them to take an interest in that sort of thing. The 
undamentalist churches may be full—but the football grounds and 
the cinemas will be fuller. And those who look at the television 
screens will tend to switch off only at one point during their week’s 
viewing—during the period when church services and other religious 
programmes are on the air. 

What I am really suggesting is that it is no use at all deceiving 
ourselves on these things. If religion retires within its shell, if it tries 
to work out a system fe ought which is self-contained, which denies 
many of the things that science has proved, then it will find itself 
appealing to a tiny, though maybe enthusiastic minority of the 
population. I know that those who do not agree with the point of 
view that I have been putting forward will be able to say that the 
Christian Church was most sure of itself in its early days, when it had 
in its support only a small minority of the teeming masses of the 
Roman Empire. That is true. But the situation it faced then was very 
different from that which Christianity and all the other religions face 
now. If the enemy of religion were just atheism in its missionary 
form—whether Communistic or not—the situation might in some 
senses be parallel. But that is not what we have to face. What we have 
to face is something which I think is completely new in the history of 
the world For the Best time in history religion is facing, not a counter- 
religion, but a belief that religion in all its aspects is irrelevant to 
human life. The belief that the progress of science has explained 
everything, has provided all the answers to all the questions—that 
is the belief that is making more and more people not anti-religious, 
but just not interested. For them it is not that they have ceased to 
believe what religion has to say—for them religion has ceased to say 
anything at all. 

If it is to say something again—something to which the 
indifferentists will listen—it has to face the fact that science, as a kind 
of mental discipline, has its place. It has to see that religion and science 
are not really enemies, but partners. There is no hope for either 
science or religion if they are to be regarded as enemies. We can see 
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in the world today what happens if science is allowed to go its way 
without any effort to accommodate the moral and ethical matters 
which have always been the province of religion. Most of the great 
problems which worry us, from hydrogen bombs to juvenile 
delinquents, would be much less problematical if a form of religious 
and moral belief were general. Man’s power, as Kenneth Walker 
has said, has outstripped man’s discipline. 

In a book called The Sleepwalkers, published a year or two ago, one 
of the greatest of modern writers, Arthur Koestler, made the point 
that the division between science and religion really started after the 
age of Newton. In the earliest days of science—in ancient Greece— 
the philosopher and the theologian looked down on the scientist; he 
was a rather grubby man in overalls who messed about with material 
things. Then, for a brief period, culminating with Newton, the man of 
science and the man of religion coincided. Scientists thought of their 
job as that of revealing the marvels of God’s universe. Then the 
pendulum swung too far, until in our day it is the scientist who looks 
down on the Shilasophet and the theologian, regarding them as 
word-spinners and people who indulge in airy-fairy theories, whereas 
he comes down to the solid ground of fact. But the solid ground of 
fact turns out, really, to be Ee less solid than we have thought. 

Science suggests that the wonders that we see around us, the 
words we speak, the thoughts we think, are not in any sense part of a 
plan, they are the result of chemical and physical forces—matter and 
energy working in a chance, random way. If we feel (as I suggest all 
of us must feel) that this is nonsense, then we have to do something 
about it; we have to see that somehow the scientist and the theologian, 
the man of science and the man of religion have to get together. If 
they do get together, they will see a change in the world. But they 
will not get together if each of them yom a claim to a complete 
monopoly of truth. Science has some of the facts; we should be 
foolish to try to dispute that. But religion has some of the facts too. 
Only if we do our best to work out both of them shall we really get 
anywhere at all. That is my firm belief; and in that belief these essays 
have been devised. But—and this is the final thought I should like to 
leave with you—not in any sort of exclusive sense. We do not think 
that science is right and religion is wrong, or vice versa. We think 
that they are both right in their own spheres. Only if both are 
accepted and made to play their part in our lives and our thoughts 
can we hope to see men leading a complete life. And that, surely 
should be the aim of every one of us. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION” 


By 
KENNETH WALKER 


M.A,, F.R.C.S. 


It has become the fashion to christen the years, and as 1960 has 
been called the Year of Mental Health, it is appropriate that 1 should 
write of nervous diseases and their treatment. The question I have 
been asked to answer is whether religion has any part to piay in the 
treatment of patients suffering from diseases of a psycho-somatic 
nature. Many years ago Dr. Carl Jung expressed the opinion that the 
gteat majority of the middle-aged patients who came to consult him 
were ill because they had lost whatever religion they may have pos- 
sessed when they were younger, and that their illnesses were in great 
part due to this loss. I shall take Jung’s statement as my text and shall 
discuss in this article whether religion has any Pa to play in the 
prevention and in the treatment of illnesses of a psycho-somatic 
nature. 

There can be iittle doubt about the prevalence of what may be 
called psycho-somatic illnesses. In spite of the great advances made 
by medicine during the last thirty years the total amount of ill-health 
in this country has remained more or less the same. But the nature of 
the troubles from which men and women are now suffering has 
undergone a change. There has been a great increase in nervous and 
masetie diseases generally, and particularly in what can be called 
“anxiety” and “stress” diseases. These illnesses are associated with a 
great increase of inner tension and with a constant feeling of dread. 
They may be accompanied by such symptoms as a rapid pulse, 
palpitations, sweatings, tensions and an increased frequency of bowel 
sake bladder evacuations. They may also lead to the development of 
such physical lesions as gastric and duodenal ulcers. 

ormerly, medical men divided their patients into two categories, 
those suffering from physical ailments and those whose illnesses were 
of a psychological nature. Speaking personally, I no longer attempt 
to make this division, for physical and psychological factors are so 
inextricably interwoven into the fabric of illnesses that it is difficult or 
impossible to separate them. Every physical ailment has repercussions 
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on the patient’s mind and any psychological upset may disturb the 
functioning of the bodily organs. All that it is possible to state with 
any assurance is that in one illness psychological factors appear to 
redominate, and that in another — factors appear to be more 
important. It is because the mind plays so important a part in the 
origin and in the persistence of illnesses that the new term psycho- 
somatic is being used more and more frequently in medicine. 

In A Theory of Disease Dr. Arthur Gurdham, a well-known 
psychiatrist, expresses the opinion that our illnesses represent the 
total responses of our personalities to adverse changes in our environ- 
ment, and he formulates a theory to the effect that the pattern of 
diseases depends on the religious, philosophical and sociological 
backgrounds of the country in which a patient is living. The extent 
to which the individual regards his Si og as being of importance 
is a major factor in determining the type of illness to which he is 
prone. Dr. Gurdham finds confirmation for his theory of illness in 
the fact that the diseases from which primitive people are likely to 
suffer are different in character from those from which we more 
highly civilized men and women suffer. Whilst members of very 
primitive societies are as prone as we are to the graver forms of mental 
disorders, they seldom develop psycho-neuroses. This is partl 
explained by the fact that they are so fully engaged in obtaining suc 
essentials for living as food and shelter that they have no time to be 
concerned with the many problems with which we, with our more 
elaborate personalities, are so occupied, problems connected with our 
reputations, our ambitions and our desire for social recognition. 

Additional support for Dr. Gurdham’s view that illnesses and 
personalities are very closely related can be obtained from an examina- 
tion of illnesses occurring in animals. It is a significant fact that the 
number of diseases to which animals are prone depends on the extent 
to which animals have been domesticated, and thus endowed with 
what can be called personalities. 

The death-rate amongst wild birds due to the hazards of climate 
and the ravages of more predatory creatures is much greater than the 
death-rate from disease. It is also interesting to note that the dog, the 
animal enjoying, or suffering, the closest intimacy with man, is not 
only subject to a much wider category of disease than is the vast 
majority of its more primitive brethren, but is especially prone to. 
maladies of the nervous system. Dr. Gurdham then gives a list of the 
diseases of nervous origin from which dogs suffer, and he includes in 
his list hysteria, rabies, distemper and hard-pad. 

Sigmund Freud threw much light on the develcpment of the 
———— and something must be said about his views on this 
subject. Freud started by postulating the existence of three areas or 
states of mind in a man, which he called the Unconscious, the Pre- 


1 A Theory of Disease, Geo. Allen & Unwin, London 1957. 
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conscious and the Conscious. He regarded our Unconscious minds 
as being the receptacles of all our past experiences, from birth onwards. 
The Pre-conscious mind represented the threshold which lay between 
the Unconscious and the Conscious minds, and it contained material 
which was not, at the moment, in Consciousness but which could be 
recalled into Consciousness by an effort of will. But many elements 
of our past experience have been forcibly pushed back into the Un- 
conscious, so that they are mot open to our ordinary introspection. 
Freud’s discovery of a special analytical racPonr ny which these 
repressed memories could be reached and brought up into Conscious- 
ness was his most important contribution to psychology. He taught 
that the ideas nc have been repressed in this way into the 
Unconscious mind of a patient still ° swan their original quotas of 
enereys and because this energy can find no natural outlet it expresses 
itself in various neurotic and hysterical symptoms. 

Freud made three other divisions in man’s psyche in addition to 
his earlier division of it in terms of the Unconscious, the Pre-conscious 
and the Conscious. He first described a repository for all the instinctive 
and mechanical urges, such as the sexual drive and the struggle to 
survive, and he called this part of the human psyche the Id. The second 
part of a man’s psyche was his Personality or Ego, which Freud 
described as being “a coherent organization of mental processes”. 
But our Personalities embrace much more than mental processes; 
they include also all those emotional, moving and _ intellectual 
characteristics of ours, by which our friends and our enemies are able 
to recognize us. To the third element in Freud’s division of the human 
psyche he gave the name of Super-Ego. The Super-Ego is made up 
of certain general principles of bicleptiis which were implanted into 
our minds when we were children, by our parents, by our nurses and 
by the many other grown-ups who were responsible for our education, 
principles to which we may, or may not, subscribe now that we are 
adults. Psycho-analysis is the special process by which all these 
hidden elements in our Ids and all the principles in our Super-Egos 
can be brought up again into Consciousness. We may then be able 
to see them much more clearly and may realize that what we have made 
so much of is really no more than a storm in a teacup. 

What Freud is really telling us is that we are lived rather than 
that we live, and that the determining factors of our behaviour are 
the many unseen urges and drives in the Unconscious regions of our 
minds. In other words, we are being pushed hither and thither by 
the blind drives, the thoughts and the emotions which make up our 
personalities, by such things as ambition, greed and the desire to 
possess riches and power. During the easier and more favourable 
periods of our lives these warring compulsions in our Unconscious 
may occasion very little trouble, but in more difficult times when our 
environment has become less favourable the underground conflict 
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may become so intense that we break down under the shame of it. 

Should this happen to us, the remedy which is usually prescribed 
by our doctor is that we should undergo psycho-analysis and thus 
become aware of the various complexes in the Unconscious regions 
of our minds. By becoming aware of them and by realizing how 
trivial they are we are able to free ourselves from their power. What 
the analyst has really done for us has been to help us to obtain 
“self-knowledge”, and “self-knowledge” is the sovereign remedy 
which has been prescribed to humanity by every great thinker and by 
every inspired religious teacher as far back in human history as it is 

sible to go. 

The bse eats does not consider it to be his responsibility 
to provide his patient with any guidance for living after he has 
completed the analysis and has thereby rid him of the various stresses 
which had occasioned his breakdown. It is not really part of the 
psychoanalyst’s jo!» to pcvide guidance for the patient’s future; and 
in many cases ihe psycho-analyst does not possess a religion or a 

hilosophy of life hiinsclf. How then is the patient to be given what 
ung believes that he neecds—-a religion? Should the patient apply 
to a clergyman for help at this point? If he were to do this he might 
be subjected to a complete reversal of the treatment which he had 
hitherto received. it 1s part of the Christian creed that the main 
obstacle to man’s spixitual progress is his wrong-doing or sin, and 
sin is very closely linked up in the Christian’s mind with a feeling of 
guilt. Consequently if a clergyman were to assume charge of the 
atient after the completion of his analysis he would probably do his 
t to reimplant into the patient’s mind what the psychologist had 
struggled so hard and so long to remove from it—a keen sense of 
t. 
There is yet another reason why the clergyman would be unlikel 
to prove a suitable colleague to the psychologist. The Churc 
demands of its converts something resembling a promissory note in 
the way of religious beliefs. It requires of them that they should 
accept certain ecclesiastical dogmas to which the reasoning faculties 
of the converts may or may not subscribe. Now it is not formal 
beliefs that the patient requires for his future guidance, but knowledge, 
and knowledge based on his own religious experiences. 

If, instead of consulting a Christian, the patient were to consult 
a Hindu, the situation would be quite different, for the Hindu would 
make no demands at all on him in the way of initial beliefs. All that 
the patient would be required to accept at the start would be the idea 
that the whole Universe was in process of evolution and that, in the 
course of his many incarnations, a human being was struggling 
towards the distant goal of spiritual perfection. In other i the 
patient would receive the same simple instructions as those given by 
Christ to his disciples: “Be ye perfect as your Father in Heaven is 
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etfect”. So also would the patient be taught some simple technique 
or meditation and contemplation, a means by which he would be 
able to get below and beyond the noisy superficial layer of his mind 
and thus reach a deeper area of inner silence, and there he would be 
likely to come into contact with certain truths of a religious and 
universal nature. Hitherto he had made the mistake of identifying his 
“self” with the lower part of his nature, his ego or personality, but 
now he would discover for himself that his real self was something 
quite different. 

Provided that the patient put into practice the contemplative 

instructions he had previously been given and provided he persevered 
—for nes requires a severe disciplining of the attention— 
he would make certain valuable discoveries. In the unaccustomed 
silence of the deeper part of his mind he would see his ordinary 
everyday “self” not as he had previously imagined it to be but as it 
actually was. He would know, and know more surely than he had 
known anything else before, that all the noisy thoughts, feelings and 
perceptions which he had hitherto mistaken for himself, were not 
really himself but were the mechanical activities of his body and of his 
superficial mind. He would find that his true Self was much more 
comprehensive than the little personal “self”. It was something 
which he shared with all other living things, and which was that 
greater Self which the Hindu calls the Atman, the divine element in 
man. 
Edward Carpenter has given an excellent account of the state 
of consciousness to which I am now referring. He writes: 
Of all the hard facts of science; as that fire burns, that water will freeze, that the 
earth spins on its axis and so forth, I know of none more solid and fundamental 
than the fact that if you inhibit thought (and persevere) you come at length to a 
region of consciousness below and behind thought, and different from ordinary 
thought in its nature and character, a consciousness of quasi-universal quality and 
a realization of an altogether vaster Self than that to which we are accustomed. 
And since the ordinary consciousness with which we are concerned in ordinary 
life is, before all things, founded on the little local self, and is in fact self-con- 
sciousness, in the little local sense, it follows that to pass out of that is to die to 
the ordinary self and the ordinary world. 

The idea that it is possible for a man to die to his “ego” or 
ordinary everyday self, and to be born on a higher plane of being, is 
by no means a new one. This notion is not to be found in any Western 
system of psychology but it is a fundamental belief in all the great 
World Faiths. The mystics of every age and of every country, 
including the Christian mystics, have testified to the existence of a 
state of consciousness which is much more comprehensive and much 
more luminous than is our ordinary state of consciousness. So also 
was William James referring to this higher state of consciousness 
and of being when he wrote: 

We pass into mystical states from our ordinary consciousness, as from a less into a 
more, as from smallness into a vastness, and at the same time as from unrest to 
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rest. They appeal to the ‘yes’ function more than to the ‘no’ function in us. In 
them the unlimited absorbs the limited and peacefully closes the account. 

The subject with which I have been dealing in this article is the 
relationship existing between religious and Western psychological 
systems of thought and I have tried to show that this relationship is 
a very tenuous one. But actually the inquiry I have been making is a 
very much broader one than this. What is really at stake is not whether 
a psychologist and a clergyman will ever be able to collaborate 
satisfactorily in the treatment of illnesses of psychological origin, but 
whether humanity is likely to survive or not. I have been taught, and 
I believe it to be true, that man’s “being” has to keep pace with his 
knowledge if all is to be well with him. Ouspensky has written: “If 
knowledge gets far ahead of being it becomes theoretical and abstract 
and inapplicable to life, or actually harmful, because instead of 
serving life and helping people the better to struggle with the 
difficulties they meet, it Bi to complicate man’s life brings new 
difficulties into it, new troubles and calamities, which were not there 
before”. 

There can be no doubt at all that man’s knowledge has far 
outstripped his state of being and that he stands in deadly peril of 
destroying himself. He has unleashed powers which he is utterly 
unfitted to possess, and he now resembles a forest-dwelling gorilla 
who, by accident, has come across a box of matches lying on the 

round. Who can foretell what damage he will do with his new and 


angerous possession? In the history of humanity there are many 
examples of nations which have perished because their knowledge had 
outstripped their being, and in our case not merely a nation but a 
whole civilization is in deadly peril. pele now depends on 


the spiritual progress which man is able to make during the next 
twenty years. Will the line of his increase in “being” catch up with 
the rapidly advancing line of knowledge? No one can tell. 


1 P. D, Ouspensky, In Search of the Miraculous, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1950. 
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RELIGION IN HISTORY 


By 
THE REV. L. E. BROWNE 


D.D. 
Sometime Professor of Comparative Religion, Manchester University, Emeritus Professor of Theology, 
Leeds University 


No one has ever found a satisfactory definition of religion. But it is 
impossible to speak on the subject of Religion in History without 
some sort of definition. So, for the purposes of this article, I shall 
begin with the definition that religion means the ideas and behaviour 
of men which result from the belief that man belongs to a much wider 
environment than he can learn about through his five senses. If you 
think as you do, and act as you do, because you believe in fairies and 
leprechauns, or because you believe in ghosts and in the presence of 
the spirits of your dead ancestors, or because you believe in God or 
the Gods, that is religion. 

But I want to make my definition wider, and I will explain why. 
A good many years ago in my undergraduate days there was discussion 

oing on in a roomful of students, with one or two dons present. 
ive quite forgotten what the discussion was about. But there was 
a young don there named Fearnsides. I believe he is still alive. The 
name will be familiar to geologists. Well, he suddenly blurted out, 
“Tt always has been so in history, at any rate as far back as the 
Carboniferous!” 

I would like Professor Fearnsides to know that that single 
sentence, spoken more than fifty years ago, has moulded my idea of 
history. History did not begin with the invention of writing, say 
12,000 years ago, nor with the emergence of man, say a million years 
ago, not with the Carboniferous, the age of the coal measures, some 
350 million years ago, nor even with the formation of the oldest rocks 
on earth, 3,100 million years ago. Things were happening even 
before that. 

If history goes back so far, what about religion? Why should we 
limit it to the reaction of man to his unseen environment? If God or 
the spirits were there, controlling history then, religion, like history, 
goes back into the dim mists of inconceivably distant past time. And, 
if so, religion must be redefined as the reaction of each created thing 
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to its environment. If you retort that inanimate things cannot react, 
I would remind you that it was not theologians, but modern scientists, 
who have astounded us by saying that the electrons within the atom 
behave as if they had free-will. If electrons can please themselves 
when they jump from one orbit to another, we may have to revise 
our ideas of the freedom of choice of animals, and even of plants. 

Now if you asked a great general to tell the story of his campaign, 
you would not be surprised if he began by telling you of his plans 
before the campaign started. So, even if we are only concerned with 
how religion and history have travelled together in human times, it 
would be grand if we could learn a little bit of the first plan of God’s 
campaign before the emergence of man. 

There are two very important gadgets without which there could 
not have been any living creatures as we know them. One is called 
chlorophyll; that is the stuff that makes leaves green, the stuff by which 
they extract the carbon dioxide from the air and make starch out of it. 
The other is haemoglobin that makes blood red, and that enables us to 
take oxygen out of the air and do wonderful chemistry with it. Now 
these two substances have very large molecules, each with thousands 
of atoms. They are probably rather like one another, though they 
are far too small to be seen by ary kind of microscope. One of the 
latest and most marvellous achievements of scientists is that, through 
devious paths, they have actually discovered the way in which the 
atoms of the haemoglobin molecule are arranged—a curiously 
complicated way. Some years ago Jeans the astronomer said that God 
must be a very great mathematician. Now we can add that God, the 
inventor of haemoglobin, must be a marvellous architect, engineer 
and chemist. Without. chlorophyll there would have been no green 
plants, without haemoglobin no warm-blooded animals. It seems 
that we must start right back more than two thousand million years 
ago if we are to understand the trends of human history. 

During the nineteenth century it came to be known that the first 
human beings had animal ancestors. But even then it was supposed 
that all the chines that make human life worth living began aia man, 
man with his wonderful brain and his divine spirit, man who can laugh 
and love, and paint pictures, and pray to the unseen God. 

Readers will have noticed those flat greenish things like scales 
that grow on slate roofs. They are called lichens. Each lichen consists 
of two plants living together in happy partnership. The one could 
not live alone on the slates because it was too dry, the other could not 
live there alone because it had no green chlorophyll. Together they 
thrive as a happy family. If I were writing the history of the Co- 
operative Movement I would begin with the lichens. There are many 
similar examples of co-operation among plants and animals, so many 
that biology has a special department of study now called Ecology, 
which is Greek for “the study of happy homes”. 
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During the nineteenth century we were presented with a picture 
of evolution as a struggle to the death for existence, as between 
individuals and as between species. Each tiger fought for its food 
against the other tigers, and all the tigers against all the other beasts. 
Now this picture was carried forward into human life, and from time 
to time human beings—from Mongol hordes to Nazis—have regarded 
their aggressive wars as the proper way of advance to greatness, 
showing themselves worthy successors of their ancient relatives the 
ee and hyaenas. Indeed it seemed as if the gentler ways of 

uddhism and Christianity were something new that had no precedent 
in the world of animals and plants. Now I am thankful to say that we 
can believe that co-operation played a part in animal and plant 
evolution perhaps as os . as the struggle for existence. 

If, in my school days, I had been asked to write an essay on 
Religion in History—having been brought up to believe that the 
landmarks of history were the decisive battles—I might have written 
of the battles by which Joshua led the Israelites (by God’s help) into 
Palestine, and so replaced Canaanite heathenism by Israelite mono- 
theism. I should have referred with pride to the enthusiasm which 
stirred up Christians a!l over Europe to undertake the Crusades in the 
attempt to drive out the infidel Saracens from the Holy Land. I should 
certainly have had something to say about the wars of Catholics and 
Protestants. I am not sure whether I had any idea then of the influence 
of Christianity on the growth of European civilization. Anyhow, I 
imagine that my essay on Religion in History would have been remark- 
ably like the nineteenth-century picture of the bloodthirsty struggle 
for existence of the lower creation. 

Let us forget all about that now, and, without shutting our eyes 
to the miseries of this sinful world, search below the surface for the 
movements towards co-operation in the lower creation. I say advisedly 
“without shutting our eyes to the miseries”, because the important 
thing in pre-human history is not that the standard of inter-racial 
friendship was high, but that co-operation did exist side by side with 
aggression. On the one hand you have the aggression of beasts of 
prey: you have horrible creatures like the ichneumon flies that lay 
their eggs in the bodies of live caterpillars; you have the insidious 
virus and bacilli of disease. On the eee hand you have the friendly 
little birds that act as dentists to crocodiles, and are rewarded by 
tit-bits from between their teeth, and the somewhat communistically 
organized societies of ants and bees. 

We have as yet little knowledge of the amount of free-will, if 
any, in the lower creation. It would therefore be absurd for me to 
accuse tigers and ichneumon flies of being sinful, or to praise other 
creatures for their righteous attempts at friendly co-operation. But I 
will maintain that in these two manners of behaviour we have the 
stuff out of which righteousness and sin developed in mankind. 
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When, for the first time, we find palaeolithic man burying his 
dead with meticulous care, it is clear that he believed in some sort of 
life after death, and desired in some way to keep in fellowship with the 
deceased. This is a practical recognition of the unseen world, and 
must be regarded as religious. It would appear that man has always 
lived in families, and at very early times in groups of larger size. We 
are bound to regard the law of the family as a religious act. The 
Mosaic law, “Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee”, was a 
religious commandment, and illustrates well the fact that the obliga- 
tion of family members towards one another was a necessity for 
continued existence and prosperity. In China the same conclusion is 
to be drawn from the obligation of the five relationships: father and 
son, elder brother and younger, husband and wife, ruler and subject, 
friend and friend. These obligations did not begin with Confucius in 
the sixth century B.C., but belonged to the traditional religion handed 
down probably for many centuries before his time. 

It would thus appear that from the earliest traceable times religion 
in its widest sense, which took into account the whole environment 
including the spirits of the dead, was the force that welded society 
together. 

With this beginning, I am now going to try to demonstrate that 
religions, and in particular the highest forms of religion, have been the 
motivating force of human progress and civilization; that, while the 
evolution of the lower creation took place both through the struggle 
for existence and also through co-operation, in mankind the main 
advance has been through co-operation. An interesting sidelight on 
this fact is that, whereas man had to fight to the death against ferocious 
wild beasts, exterminating some and reducing the number of others, 
his outstanding performance was not in exterminating but in domesti- 
cating animals. Most remarkable is it that in the case of dogs and 
horses the domestic animal has become, not an unwilling slave, but 
the friend of man. 

A peculiar kind of fellowship between men and animals has 

wn up in certain cases, known as totemism. Totemism was first 
iscovered, rather more than a century ago, amongst North American 
Indians, and later among Australian aborigines. The essence of it is 
that each human clan regards itself as related to a particular species 
of animal. Normally the people of the clan do not eat the flesh of their — 
totem animal; but at certain times they have a feast in which one of 
the totem animals is slain as a sacrifice, and eaten by the clan to 
cement their fellowship with one another and with the species of 
totem animals. Seventy years ago the theory was put forward, 
especially by W. Robertson Smith, that totemism was a universal 
stage of primitive religion, and the theory was supported by pointin 
to countries like India, where animal Gods were worshipped, = 
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countries like Arabia where some of the tribes bore animal names, 
such as ‘Sons of the Lion’. This theory has not been accepted, and 
it is now agreed that totemism only occurred sporadically. The 
monkey, the elephant, and the bull were sacred in India; the ibis, 
the falcon, the cat and the bull were sacred in Egypt; and idols in their 
forms were worshipped. There is no evidence that this was totemism, 
but, like totemism, it shows the tendency to widen fellowship beyond 
the human clan, and to regard this widening of fellowship as a 
religious act. 

But by far the most universal religious act of primitive man was 
sacrifice. From the earliest times from which we can gather information 
there was sacrifice. Everywhere, again from the most primitive times, 
there were two aspects of sacrifice, a gift offered to the God, and a 
meal to promote fellowship. Typical is the vivid description of 
sacrifices in the Panjab in the age of the Rigveda. These ancient 
hymns of about 1200 B.C. tell of offerings of flesh and cakes and bowls 
of the intoxicating drink soma, laid out on the long grass for the Gods, 
and there the worshippers sat down and feasted with the Gods. 
Emphasis is laid in the Rigveda both on the gifts and on the com- 
munion meal. Although from time to time in different countries one 
of these two aspects appears alone, for instance the “whole burnt 
offering” of the Hebrews, the other aspect is not far to seek. Perhaps 
I ought to make it clear that the killing of the animal is only a necessary 
a the sacrifice proper is the offering to the God and the common 

t. 
Historical and geographical conditions have from time to time 
affected the religion of a people. For instance, the fact that for 
centuries China was able to regard herself as the Middle Kingdom, 
rather in the same way that the Roman Empire seemed to its inhabi- 
tants synonymous with the civilized world, resulted in that most 
elaborately organized religion in which the Emperor, as Son of 
Heaven, occupied the highest place on earth, while the deceased 
Emperors of his dynasty were high in the heavenly hierarchy. 

I cannot help thinking that the sad change of | heart which befell 
early Hinduism was due to the climate. In the days of the Rigveda, 
when the Aryan invaders were still in the Panjab, their religion was 
full of the joy of life. They fought hard, : Met hard, and lived 
vigorously, looking forward to life with the Gods, as our Teutonic 
ancestors looked forward to Valhalla. A few hundred years later, 
when they had moved east into the moist heat of the U.P., with its 
attendant tropical diseases, they had lost their old vigour, life had no 
joy for them, and their quest was for a way to escape the necessity of 
returning again and again to miserable lives on earth. If malaria was 
one of the causes of the fall of Rome, I believe that malaria, cholera 
and such-like diseases were responsible for the gloom that fell upon 
Hinduism about the seventh century B.C. 
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But of all climatic influences I think the most pathetic is the 
religion of Tibet. Everywhere at least 10,000 feet above sea-level, 
Tibet must be the most inhospitable country in the world. It is a 
credit to man that he has survived there at all. The original primitive 
religion of Tibet, called Bon, was almost solely concerned with 

lacating evil spirits, chiefly by magical spells. Buddhism came to 
Tibet in the same open-minded way as it came to China, prepared to 
receive a whole pantheon of Gods into its agnostic heaven—but what 
a pantheon they were in Tibet, red demons, black demons, all sorts 
of horrible Gods preparing unheard-of tortures in icy-cold hells. And 
the Tibetan continues, quietly smiling, with that calm aloofness from 
the sorrows of the world that had been the main part of Buddha’s 
original gospel. 

It may be epi on my paste but there are two ancient 
religions which I find uninteresting, first that of Assyria and Babylonia, 
which remained apparently unchanged for the long period of its 
existence, and secondly that of Egypt, of which much the same can be 
said, I think the weakness of the Assyrio-Babylonian religion was the 
large element of magic which it tolerated, a thing which appeals to 
the curiosity or greed of its addicts, but almost never serves the 
common good. I suppose Egyptian religion must have had some 
good points, as there was something that found expression in the 
mystery religion of Osiris in the early Christian centuries. But m 
chief count against Egyptian religion is that it offered a future life 
which could be achieved by providing a worthless person with false 
documents asserting his oar deeds on earth in order to deceive the 
judge in the nether world. A religion that bases its hope on lies was 
scarcely likely to raise the moral standards of its followers. These 
religions may be called stagnant. A living religion must have religious 
experience, and therefore must be progressive. 

The story of Hinduism is extraordinarily interesting, a story of 
long unwearied efforts, by many different paths, to find God; and 
Hinduism has been in no sense stagnant. But it is a story without an 
end, and consequently has not moulded history towards any specific 
goal. For, through it all, there are two persistent ideas, one that history 
always comes back to where it was before, and the other that all the 
things of this world have the unreality of figments of the imagination. 

Now at length I turn to the three closely connected religions, 
Old Testament Judaism, Christianity and Islam, and Greek philo- 
sophy, which together provide the most remarkable exposition of how 
God has worked through human history over a period of rather more 
than three thousand years. 

I find it easiest to start this story in the middle, in about the 
second century of the Christian era. The Roman Empire, a well- 
organized totalitarian state, meting out justice, harsh and ruthless 
justice, still stood firm. The old religions were observed by the mass 
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of the people, but had lost their vitality. The educated classes had 
ceased to believe in them, and thus whatever power for good those 
old religions had had over the common people had weakened almost 
to nothing. Thoughtful and ee a were experimenting 
with a variety of religions, the so-called Greek Mystery Religions, 
which were pouring in from Syria and Egypt. Among them was 
Christianity, which gradually, by deeds rather than words, rose above 
the rest; and then, capturing all it could of Greek philosophy—the 
greatest intellectual achievement of antiquity—presented Europe with 
a religion that appealed both to the heart and to the mind, a religion 
that succeeded in changing lives, which the Mystery Religions had 
talked about but had not done. 

As I have said, that impact of Christianity on Europe was the 
middle of the story. The earlier part of the story was, on the one side, 
the brilliant period of Greek philosophy round about 400 B.C., and 
on the other side the religious development of the Hebrews during a 
period of well over a thousand years. The unique thing about the 
Hebrew development was the way in which personal religion, and the 
ideas and practice of morality, developed together in dependence upon 
one another. A succession of outstanding men, the prophets, were 
the leaders of this twofold development. Every one of them insisted 
that justice and mercy between man and man was of the essence of 
religion, and increasingly they realized and declared that such moral 
behaviour was demanded because God himself had a character of 
moral holiness. The prophets were followed by Jesus Christ, 
acknowledged by all the world as a unique character, and believed by 
Christians to be in himself a revelation of the nature of God, and at the 
same time a revelation of the nature of man at his highest. 

Taking up the story again at the time when Christianity was 
making its impact upon Europe, we find the resistance of the State 

tadually weakening until suddenly it gave way: the Emperor 
mstantine decl himself a Christian, and persecution ceased. 
Actually that was not a triumph for Christianity, but the beginning of 
its difficulties. Christianity might be able to save individual souls, 
but it could not save the ruthless totalitarian State, especially now that 
the Christian ranks were diluted with the multitudes of people who 
joined the Christian Church in the days of its popularity. Many things, 
— the luxurious living of a slave-owning society, contributed 
to the fall of the Empire. The Church survived, but was weakened in 
character, and to a large extent withdrew within itself, and Europe 
went through a dark period of hibernation. 

Meanwhile Christianity had extended eastwards outside the 
Roman Empire, and by the beginning of the seventh century had 
ptobably reached about the same level of influence as European 
Christianity had attained before the conversion of Constantine. At 
that moment an explosion took place in Arabia. An Arab named 
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Muhammad felt himself called by God to end the ignorance and 
weakness of Arabia, to sweep away the plurality of Gods and theiridols. 
He rallied the tribes of Aeaia round the banner of the one God, and 
set them all ready to found a single God-centred community on the 
simplest possible standard of moral conduct. Muhammad died, but 
the Islam which he founded conquered Western Asia and North 
Africa, and established itself as a new religion. 

Actually there was little new in it except the fire of enthusiasm. 
The background of thought was the Judaeo-Christian tradition as 
understood by the common people of Asia. But with the conquest of 
Syria and Iran the Muslims learnt from Christians of the intellectual 
treasures of Greek philosophy, which had been translated into Syriac, 
and soon were made available in Arabic. Before long the majority of 
the —— peoples joined the Muslim movement, and in due 
course they had a fully developed philosophical and theological 
system. Muslim scholars in Asia became the guardians of the world’s 
learning, and kept it alight for several centuries while Europe lay in 
intellectual darkness. It was eventually through Muslims in Spain 
that learning returned to Europe, and brought about the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, and the strange thing is that just when Asia had 
handed over the torch to Europe, Muslim learning in Asia began to 
decline. 

The story goes on in Europe, with the eventual arrival of the 
scientific age. We who live in it believe, and perhaps rightly, that this 


is the most cag age historical period of all time. Many educated 


people realize that it was Aristotle, with his love of truth, who set us 
on the road to scientific research and progress. But all too few people 
realize the roundabout way that Aristotle reached us, and the debt we 
owe to both Christianity and Islam. It was Christian scholars who 
valued Greek learning, made use of it themselves, and (in Asia) 
translated Greek works into Syriac. Then it was Muslims who found 
these Syriac works, translated them into Arabic, and used as much of 
them as they could in the service of their religion. Finally it was 
through Muslim, Jewish and Christian scholars in Spain that the books 
were translated into Latin to become the seed of our scientific advance. 

That, very briefly, is the story of the part played by religion—by 
Jewish, Greek, Christian and Muslim religions—in producing our 
modern civilization. It is a question well worth attempting to answer 
whether this great achievement could have been made without 
divine inspiration and guidance all along the line. The conclusion 
which I would like readers to draw from the study of the universe 
from its first beginnings to the present day is that God’s hand has 
been in it all the time, and that the highest achievements of mankind 
are attained when they are consciously co-operating with one another 
and with God. 
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Frrry yeats ago I should have had an easy task with this subject. I 
should have quoted Matthew Arnold to the effect that poetry is the 
abiding element in religion, and then borrowed a few pages from one 
of the innumerable books and essays on the religious teaching of 
(say) Wordsworth, or Browning, or Tennyson. The conclusion would 
have been that if we look into the matter carefully, religion and 
literature are one and the same. 

It would be difficult to do that now. We do not like ‘pots of 
message’. If we hear someone sayitig “God’s in his heaven, All’s 
right with the world”, we are apt to turn away embarrassed. And we 
have trouble with the word ‘religious’. Dr. Leavis in his book on the 


oe Novel quotes a passage from D. H. Lawrence’s letters which 


ends; “One has to be so terribly religious to be an artist”; and we all 
remember Shakespeare’s coward: “a most devout coward, religious 
in it”. So the best thing we can do is to start from the beginning and 
ask ourselves, first, what literature is. 

Literature has clearly to do with letters, but a list of isolated 
letters—a child’s A B C, for instance—is not literature. To be literature 
the letters have to be made up into words. But, again, not words in 
isolation. A dictionary, although it has its own interest, is not 
literature. To be literature the words made up by the letters have to be 
grouped together so as to mean something. The letter ‘I’ by itself 
is not literature (though some of our younger writers with their 
autobiographies at 20 seem to think so). Nor are the letters 
ABIKNOWANK. But group these letters into words and the 
words into meanings and we get: “I know a bank”; as in the Shakes- 

“I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows”. 

What makes this line literature? Is it the form—the lilt of the 
verse, the music of it, the order of the words, the rhythm? Or is it the 
content: in this case, the information that specimens of a certain shrubby 
aromatic herb of the Labiatae family can be found in such and such a 
location? If it were the form which made it literature, what are we to 
say of: “I know a bank wherein the dollars are kept”? The rhythm is 
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the same, and so is the syntax and the shape of the sentence. If the 
content, sutely the content is given more reliably in the most un-literary 
handbook of botany. 
We may consider another Shakespearean bank: 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank. 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls. 
In these lines too there is a ‘something’. But what is it? The com- 
munication of fact? But these are nor facts, at least in the normal sense 
of the word. If I am told that there is gold in the South African 
mines or in the Bank of England or at Fort Worth, I can go and look 
at it, or ask somebody I trust to look at it and report to me. The 
statement can be verified by experience. But the floor of heaven? Inlaid 
with patines of bright gold? Do we see it; can we see it; have any of our 
friends seen it? The plain man says, Fantasy! Is literature then 
nothing but fantasy, an irresponsible creation of an over-heated, 
under-nourished, brain? The young-eyed cherubins? Show me a 
cherub (our plain man would say), and I can tell you whether he is 
‘young-eyed’ (whatever that may mean) or not; but first catch your 
cherub! Miss Ridler in her Memoir of the late Charles Williams 
quotes an early poem of his, running: 
I saw Shakespeare 
In a Tube station on the Central London: 
... the notes for The Merchant 
Were in his pocket 
Beginning (it was the first line he thought of) 
‘Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins.’ 
It may have been the first line he thought of, says our plain man. 
The question is: Does it make sense? ““There’s not the smallest orb 
which thou beholdest but in his motion like an angel sings’’? I fear that 
our plain man, knowing nothing of Pythagoras, will crudely and 
rudely say: Bunk. “Such harmony is in immortal souls?” Perhaps—sf 
there are souls, and if they are immortal. . 
We may try again: 
Sophocles long ago 
Heard it on the Aegean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery; we 
Find also in the sound a thought 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 
In these lines we have something of another kind. But what is it? An 
expression of passing spleen? Surely not; but it is not, either, the 
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general proposition, communicated for our information, that we have 
always had things bad. 
Consider something not so familiar: 

Because I could not stop for Death 

He kindly 5g for me; 

The carriage held but just ourselves 

And Immortality. 
Too easy? And yet, what an audacious figure: Death passing in a 
catriage and giving an impatient traveller a lift; and the traveller 
finding that Death— Death—has another passenger already, Immorta- 
lity! This is not just a jingle. But it is not, either, a plain statement of 
fact. Yet it sticks in the mind, nourishes the mind. Once heard it is 
hard to forget. 


2. 

Let us look at something on the grander scale. 

We all at school had to ‘do’ Macbeth. It is a good choice. There 
is a first-class murder, a first-class ghost (indeed, a whole series of 
them), a bevy of first-class witches; a few battles, all of them gory; and, 
finally, a first-class surprise in the best blood-and-thunder tradition. 
As a Western, the Play ranks high. It is also an improving narrative. 
It presents the first-class (although not unfamiliar) moral that 
murderers come to a bad end. 

Shakespeare turned this yarn into literature. One of the more 
striking points of the oe is its swiftness of movement: the murder 
occurs very early and all the rest presses on—we are hardly out of one 
thing before we are in the middle of another. But this rapidity has 
its foil (and this is a second and still more important point) in the 
pauses given for reflection: a memorable one is the knocking at the 
gate. It is to the nature of these that I draw your attention. They are 
not moral essays, sermons, ‘messages’. They are actions, but actions 
of a special kind. They display the truth beneath the outward show, the 
reality behind the appearance, én their very selves. ‘They are truth, reality. 

For example. It will. be remembered that Macbeth himself has 
scruples, scruples of honour, scruples of decency, moral scruples: 
the victim is Pod epee a benefactor, a king. These sae one are swept 
away by his wife. She is the lion-heart, the super-man, the strong one. 
But s she? A great pause is made by the sleep-walking scene. In this 
scene morality iG that is the right word) becomes articulate in the very 
action: “the stone cries out of the wall and the beam out of the timber 
answets it”. 

We may recall Lady Macbeth’s end. A cry is heard in the castle 
and Macbeth asks what has happened. He is told the queen is dead. 
That is all. We are not informed, 4e is not informed, how she died. 
No speeches are made over her dead body, no epitaph chiselled on her 
grave. She had spoken her own epitaph already: “Here’s the smell of 
the blood still: all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand”. She said: “What need we fear who knows it, when none can 
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call our power into account?”; and it was a true saying IF none can 
call our power into account and IF we forget that WE know it. But 
we do know what in this life we do. Our power #s called into account. 
It is called into account by our own selves. The knowledge is within 
and for that reason inescapable. We can never escape ourselves. 

But Shakespeare does not say that, and he certainly does not say 
it. He gives us no “pot of message”. We are offered no wise saws on 
the sacredness of life, the sin of murder, the vanity of power, the 
emptiness of ambition. We are shown Lady Macbeth: “Lo you! here 
she comes. This is her very guise; and upon my life, fast asleep. 
Observe her. Stand close’. See how the particularity, the con- 
creteness, is brought out. It is a hospital case. Two people are 
watching, one a doctor, one an attendant. The doctor asks: How came 
she by that light? and the waiting-woman says (concreteness again!): 
“Why! It stood by her: she has light by her continually; ’tis her 
command”. A moralist might have said that the black heart cannot 
abide darkness, its own darkness. Shakespeare says it too, but in a 
different way. Or rather, he does not say it at all. It is acted (or, as 
the modern critics say: enacted) before our eyes. The doctor asks 
(clinically, as it were): ““What is it she does now? Look how she rubs 
her hands!” The waiting-woman is just beginning her hospital- 
nurse’s report that it is a habit with the patient when Lady Macbeth 
herself breaks out with: 

Yet here’s a spot. Out damned spot! Out, I say! 
One, Two: 

{this is the remembered castle clock tolling the awaited hour] 

Why then, ’tis time to do it. Hell is murky! Fie, my lord, fie! A soldier, and 
afeard? “bag need we fear who knows it when none can call our power into 
account 


And then that horrible flash-back: “Who would have thought the old 
man to have had so much blood in him’’? 
Human speech is by its very nature general. It talks abstractly of 
ilt: guilt which cannot rest; restlessness which cannot sleep; memory 
embedded in habit; habit useless when deprived of normal purpose. 
Lady Macbeth, before our eyes, washes—/ries to wash, tries wnsuc- 
cessfully to wash, goes on endlessly trying unsuccessfully to wash—her 
blood-stained hands. 


3. 
A theme of major human concern; deeply felt, deeply pondered 
over; digested thoroughly; re-produced in a striking and considered 
form; presented intensely in the concrete activity of a particular person 
in a particular situation dcteal or imaginary (“Because I could not sto 
for Death, he kindly stopped for me”; “Sophocles long ago heard it 
on the Aegean”’)—is it not this, or something like this, something like 
what we have in this play of Macbeth, which constitutes the finished 
pattern of literature; or if not the finished pattern, at least ove finished 
pattern, a pattern to which literature cam be held to aspire and by 
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which, as by a standard or an ideal, it can be judged? If we grant that, 
we are in agreement with D. H. Lawrence, at least in so far as the art 
of literature is concerned, that all art is re/ijgious: “One has to be so 
terribly religious to be an artist’—‘terribly’ not in the colloquial 
sense of ‘very’ but in the literal sense of proceeding from terror and 
arousing terror, the terror expressed in the Biblical phrase “how 
awesome is this place”, the terror not of fear but of reverence which 
Milton pronounced akin to beauty and love. It has been said of 
religion that it is an attitude of humility towards universal being, and 
it certainly is at least that as well as much more. But as merely that, 
as the attitude of humility towards universal being, is it not basically 
what Lawrence was thinking of when he used the word ‘religious’ 
to characterize the activity of the artist? 

The two terms of our subject are thus brought together. There 
is sense in talking of literature and the work of the literary artist 
as feligious. Literature is not simply an expression and com- 
munication of an experience. It is an expression tempered by a grasp 
of its wider relevance. Nor is it, as it is often said to be, just a report 
of the human situation. It is never a plain reproduction, a bare state- 
ment of spiritual facts. It is worth recalling some efforts in that 
direction. The American novelist Dos Passos is an interesting instance. 
Dos Passos tried to present the human situation in the form of a series 
of snaps, reminiscent of the cinema, showing the simultaneous 
activities of different people in different places and circumstances. 
The effect on me at least of Dos Passos’s work is one of incoherence; 
and that is the opposite, if not the negation, of art. ‘This point (and a 
most important point it is) lies at the centre of the teaching of a 

reat American critic, Mr. Yvor Winters, whose work has just been 
made available in this country. He insists rightly that, however 
incoherent the material, the artist’s function is, precisely, to give 
coherence. Mr. Winters calls the opposite view—the view that 
incoherence should be presented imcoherently—the “fallacy of 
imitative form’’; that is, as he says: 
the attempt to express a s/ate of uncertainty by uncertainty of expression, whereas 
the sound procedure would be to make a /wid and controlled statement regarding 
the condition of uncertainty, a procedure, however, which would require that the 
t understand the nature of uncertainty, not that 4e be uncertain. (In Defence of 
ason, p.87) 
‘Form’, he says generally (p. 64 n.), 
is expressive invariably of the state of mind of the author. A state of formlessness 
is legitimate subject-matter for literature, and in fact all subject-matter, as such, is 
relatively formless; but the author must endeavour to give form, or meaning, to 
the formless. In so far as he endeavours that his own state of mind may imitate 
or approximate the condition of the matter, he is surrendering to the matter instead 
of mastering it. Form, in so far as it endeavours to imitate the formless, destroys 


itself. 
Literature in fact is an imposition of order on experience. It is not 


simply an account of experience. 
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4. 
With this most important principle firmly in our minds we are 
at long last nearing our problem. For religion—any religion— 
asserts reality. Can we say the same, in the same sense, of literature? If 
literature is a giving of form to, an imposing of control on, the matter 
of experience, it can only begin to touch religion if that form, that 
control, is rea/, that is, in the matter of experience already. But are we 
entitled to say this? Are we sure that the form expressed by literature 
is already present in its matter; or on the contrary are we perhaps 
compelled to admit that it is not there at all but is the product of an 
individual whim, a fantasy of no intrinsic inherence in the real? If 
the form is, in Mr. Winters’s phrase, expressive invariably of the state 
of mind of the author, what guarantee can we have that the author’s 
state of mind, which is his own private possession, reflects the human 
situation as /¢ exists on ##s own? Mr. Eliot says somewhere that it is 
ultimately the function of art to impose a credible order upon ordinary 
reality and thereby to elicit some perception of an order in reality. Out 
question turns on that word ‘thereby’. If art imposes a credible order 
upon ordinary reality, does it *hereby (that is, inevitably, by the very 
nature of the case) elicit some perception of an order im reality? 

We may consider some arguments to the contrary. The first and 
most usual is that poets differ from one another in their accounts of 
experience, just as one and the same novelist may portray variously the 
world he knows or thinks he knows. But could we expect otherwise? 
The world is a big place. The potentialities of experience are countless; 
and the power of absorption and re-presentation, even of the greatest 
mind, is, by the very nature of humanity, finite. Yet the task is there: 
the imposition of form on a recalcitrant matter; and it may still be that 
the successful imposition is not an imposition at all but a revelation of 
what is already there, the matter not being in fact recalcitrant since to 
the seeing eye it contains its proper form already. Again: critics, we 
are told, disagree. But has not too much been made of this? Dis- 
agreement is possible only on common ground. The critics are like 
litigants bringing a case before the courts. They admit one common 
jurisdiction. And do we not exaggerate the extent of these disagree- 
ments? Sophocles and Shakespeare, Aristotle and Dr. Johnson, 
would (we can be sure) have got on well together. True, the 
impermanent /s impermanent. What of it? That is just what we should 
have expected it to be! But by the side of the ‘wpermanent there is 
the permanent, and it is the permanence of the permanent which is 
impressive: think of the Agamemnon, the Apology, Macbeth. When we 
applaud a production of Macbeth, we are not saying: “Oh, if I had been in 
the Globe theatre in 1606, I should be applauding this new play”. We 
are applauding NOW; and by this present applause of ours we are 
saying that by any standard, and in any place and time, what we have 
been seeing and hearing is of the highest quality. We see an Altamira 
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bison—some thirty or forty thousand years old, they say~—or a Chinese 
vase of unknown provenance. When we express our rapt and unquali- 
fied admiration, we ate not only denying the so-called relativity of 
aesthetic judgements. We are affirming, with the most positive of 
theologians, quod semper, quod ubique, ab omnibus. We are asserting 
a universal standard. We are speaking in terms independent of space 
and time, and claiming to make a judgement independent of space 
and time. | 

Our general position therefore can be advanced yet further. Not 
only is it reasonable to say that the creative arist is religious and acts 
religiously, His creation, and our appreciation of it, partakes of a 
timeless realm, the realm of spiritual a wi 


Yet in this realm, is literary activity identical with that of religion? 
We must be careful here and tread delicately. As I understand it, 
within this realm religion goes farther than literature and in a different 
direction. They meet, as it were, but then part. They share a basic 
ser but religion ventures on. This common ground I find best 
escribed in the Preface with which that fine and critic Robert 
Bridges introduced his admirable anthology The Spirit of Man. Its 
“main implication”, he wrote, is that “spirituality is the basis and 
foundation of human life—in so far as our life is a worthy subject for 
ideal ang pf and pure aesthetic—rather than the apex or final 
attainment of it. It must underlie everything. To put it briefly, man 
is a spiritual being, and the proper work of his mind is to interpret the 
world according to his higher nature, and to conquer the material 
aspects of the world so as to bring them into subjection to the spirit’’. 
Thus literature, according to Bridges, brings us to the world of 
the spirit and shows us how to interpret the material in terms, the 
proper terms, of the spiritual. 
This appears most clearly in the masters of the Romantic move- 
ment. We all remember Keats: 
Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 


Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tune. 


On this Sir Maurice Bowra observes: 

In this conception of this unheard music Keats expresses with great force 
something which lies close to the centre of all truly creative experience. Great as 
was his «Bebe sensibility and his appreciation of everything that came through 
his senses, he knew in the very moment of enjoying it that it was not everything 
and not enough. Anything so vivid and yet so transient must be related to some 
larger reality which, being permanent and complete, gives a satisfying basis to it. 
We may legitimately call this reality an ideal world, if by that we mean an order of 
things which gives substance and significance to the gifts of the senses. (The 
Romantic Imagination, p. 141) 

Sir Maurice thinks this belief not irrational. “Great art’, he goes on 
to say, “cannot but suggest something beyond its immediate or even 
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its remoter meanings, an indefinable ‘other’ which is the most 
important thing it has to give. In our apprehension and enjoyment of 
this, we almost forget the details of an actual work of art and pass 
beyond them into a state which may be called silence because it 
speaks not to the ear but to the spirit”’. 

This passage is a notable re-statement of the belief in the existence 
of a spiritual world which sustains and upholds the world of ordinary 
living. It is this belief which constitutes what I have called the 
common ground between literature and religion. I have now to 
suggest to you that, although holding this ground in common, 
literature and religion part company. Religion is something other 
than the apprehension and enjoyment of a (or should I say, she?) 
spiritual world. 

Literature may be looked upon, in the light of what we have said, 
as the self-expression of life when come to consciousness of itself in 
its particularity, its intensity, its depth; in its disarray and confusion, 
its strugglings and its failures, as well as in its successes; its wastes and 
its tragedies and its triumphs, its vilenesses and its nobility. This is, 
in Eliot’s phrase, ‘ordinary reality’, and upon it literature “imposes a 
credible order thereby eliciting some perception” (whether a true 
perception or not we have left undecided) “of an order in reality”. 
But it then “leaves us” (I am continuing the passage from Eliot), “‘as 
Vergil left Dante, to proceed towards a region where that guide can 
avail us no farther”. 

Why can it avail us no farther (I have now ceased quoting Eliot)? 
It is because religion is all that we have claimed for literature and in 
addition something more. \t is not only the apprehension of the spiritual 
foundation of life. It is also the apprehension that that life is guéded. 
I am not saying that the being guided is a fact. That is a problem for 
metaphysics. But in the European sense of the word—and I say so 
explicitly for reasons obvious to any student of religion—where there 
is no consciousness of guidance, there is no religion: 

He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. - 
I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress; 
My God in whom I trust. 

For he shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, 
And from the noisome pestilence. 

He shall cover thee with his pinions, 

And under his wings shalt thou take refuge: 

His truth is a shield and buckler. 

Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, 

Nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 

For the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 

Nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday. 

A thousand shall fall at thy side, 

And ten thousand at thy right hand; 

But it shall not come nigh thee. 
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In this psalm there are two complementary conceptions: on the one 
hand, the secret place of the Most High, the shadow of the Almighty, 
refuge, fortress, the permanent in okie we can abide; on the other 

He shall give his angels charge over thee, 

To keep thee in all thy ways. 

They shall bear thee up in their hands, 

Lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

This is religion as expressed poetically, not in the formulae of a 
creed, but it —— vividly what we may suspect to be its essence. 
It is not just the grasp of the spiritual or the attitude of humility 
towards universal being. It is not just the acceptance of fact and the 
recognition in it of an over-riding spiritual order. It is in addition the 
conviction that universal being is getting somewhere and that in its 
course it gives man a helping hand. It not only glimpses and perhaps 
describes a spiritual realm. it asserts that in some way man is a part 
of that spiritual realm and is ultimately in the hands of spiritual forces. 
When the prophet wished to describe the coming of the spirit upon 
him, he said: “The heavens were opened and I saw visions of God”. 
Literature, too, sees the opening of the heavens; it offers a vision of a 
permanent and underlying order in creation. Religion adds that that 
order is not only an object of contemplation, to be apprehended and 
enjoyed. It is a helping subject, itse/f apprehending, ifse/f enjoying, 
itself creating. Religion’s “fundamental discovery”, to borrow a 
phrase of De Chardin (ap. Corte p. 53), is “that we are borne on by an 
advancing wave of consciousness”. 

6. 

De Chardin’s judgement is noteworthy because he was a paleonto- 
logist, occupied with the investigation of the severest questions of 
physical fact. But each of his words—‘discovery’, ‘borne on’, 
‘advancing wave’, “consciousness’—traises very difficult issues, and 
we must seek easier ground. The point that concerns us at the moment 
can be put simply. We have seen that the harmonies of literature go 
beyond the facts of matter and the experimental sciences, and reach 
out to another world. “Such harmony is in immortal souls.” It is the 
existence of such harmonies in literature (and elsewhere) which 
prompts us to think of immortal souls. 

But NOT the other way round. This is not to deny the other way 
round, only to point out the difference between what is given in 
literature and what is c/aimed by religion. It may be that there is a valid 
religious experience of immortal souls enjoying, or even creating, 
eternal harmonies. It may be that theologians can demonstrate the 
existence of immortal souls and from them deduce the harmonies. 
For literature it is the existence of the harmonies which—demonstrates? 
alas, no (but it is doubtful whether there és such a thing as demonstra- 
tion outside mathematics; even bombs sometimes do not go off); not 
demonstrates, but indicates, suggests, induces belief in, inclines the 
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mind to, points to the possibility of, the existence of immortal souls: 
Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid — of bright gold. 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls. 
You remember how it goes on: 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
And, alas, we do not hear it; except perhaps, and at second hand, in 
some such verses as these. 

From the heights we may return to a few truisms. Literature, we 
fo § repeat, is not just a babble of words however musically arranged; 
and it is not the immediate response of a human song-bird to the 
promptings of basic emotions. It is interpretative, setting the facts 
within an order, an order which, on the testimony of poets and critics 
alike, we may fairly call spiritual. It is not just “the promiscuous 
adoption of all the matter offered to the poet by life, just as it was 
offered” (as Matthew Arnold reports Goethe’s judgement un Byron). 
There is “the mysterious transmutation . . . operated on this matter by 
poetic form’. 

When Wordsworth in the Pre/ude came to describe this “mysteri- 
ous transformation”, he speaks of it in terms of “the observation of 
affinities In objects where no brotherhood exists To common minds”. 
He then states clearly, as Dr. Lawrence Warner has recently 
reminded us, two possibilities. These ‘affinities’ not obvious to the 
ordinary man might be, he says, “my own enjoyments” “transferred to 
unorganic natures” by virtue of some mental habit, and therefore not 
of the nature of the objects themselves, or (the second possibility), 

the power of truth 
Coming in revelation, I conversed 
With things that really are . . . (Book ii, 390ff.) 

Thus Wordsworth seems to hold it both uncertain and immaterial 
whether he is “coercing” things into sympathy and thus illegitimately 
transferring his own human feelings to “unorganic natures”; or 
whether, the “power of truth coming in revelation”, he is “conversing 
with things that really are”. I submit to you that no religionist, and 
no religion, could speak of the objects of its concern in that way, as 
if it were uncertain or immaterial whether what it affirmed or dealt 
with was really there. At a pinch, literature may declare itself illusion. 
Religion never can. On the contrary, it is the abiding character of its 
object, its permanence, its everlastingness, which is one of its essential 
themes. For religion: “I am that I am”; “And even to (your) old age 
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I am the same, and even to hoar hairs will I carry you”. But for 
literature: 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And like this insubstantial pageant faded 

Leave not a wrack behind. We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 

8 


So we are left puzzling over at least two problems. The first (if I may 
put it summarily) is this: Literature recognizes or imposes an order; 
religion recognizes or imposes an order. Are these orders different 
from one another, or akin to one another, or the same as one another? 
And the second: Are these orders, the order of literature and the order 
of religion (or is the one order which possibly underlies both and is, 
in Bridlges’s words, their “basis and foundation” rather than their 
“apex and final attainment”)—are these orders, whether two or one, 
in fact real; or are they, perhaps, not reality at all but only appearance 
ot even illusion? 


. 
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NOTES TOWARD A SCIENTIFIC 
CLASSIFICATION OF ART 


By 
NUMA CLIVE NEGRI 


ALTHOUGH the importance of systematic classification of particulars 
as a prelude to analysis and discussion has long been recognized in 
the scientific world it is still not sufficiently appreciated in the sphere 
of art and aesthetics. The nearest approach to a systematic classifica- 
tion of art is the more or less arbitrary division into schools, periods 
and movements. This may be adequate for the purposes of an art 
historian, but it is quite useless to an aesthetician. To label a work of 
art ““Fawist’, for example, is simply to say that it belongs to, or has 
affinities with, a small and esoteric school of painting which flourished 
briefly in Paris during the early years of the present century. It tells 
us very little about the style of the work, nothing about the subject, 
and unless we happen to be familiar with the nature of Fame painting, 
nothing about the form. 

Another serious shortcoming of this kind of classification is 
that, with a few unimportant exceptions, the terms used bear little or 
no direct relation to the type of art to which they are applied. Famism, 
for instance, derived its name from the French word for wild beasts, 
and was so called as the result of a chance remark passed by a critic 
at an exhibition. Again, “Futurism” got its name rather because its 
founders maintained that they rejected the past, than because of aay 
specifically futuristic _— of their work. Surrealism and impression- 
ism are more truly descriptive, but neither permits of unequivocal 
definition. In short, the terms in use today lack both clarity and. 
relevance. They have been selected quite haphazardly over the years, 
and often have no definite meaning. 

Much the same thing can be said of the numerous generic terms 
encountered in art and aesthetics. Primitivism, naturalism, romanti- 
cism all lack clarity of meaning and are used indiscriminately in 
widely dissimilar contexts. There are, moreover, several extremely 
troublesome inconsistencies and inadequacies in the current system of 
generic art terms. Naturalism might reasonably be considered the 
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opposite of romanticism', but while we can conceive of romantic 
music, literature and painting, and naturalistic literature and we 
we cannot conceive naturalistic music.” Indeed, the very idea is absurd. 
Yet not all music is romantic; a great deal of music, particularly 
modern music, is non-romantic: some is blatantly anti-romantic. The 
search for a suitable generic term for such music leads us into serious 
linguistic difficulties. And these are increased tenfold when we attempt 
to use the resultant system to formulate a rational theory of art. 

What is needed, then, is a completely new system of classification 
which will comprehend all types and styles of art. In the interests of 
simplicity such a system should be a dichotomous one in which each 
pair of terms is mutually exclusive. But the system must not be a mere 
typology; it must do more than facilitate identification: it must, in 
fact, provide a language for aesthetic philosophy. From this it follows 
that the test of any such classification will be whether the system 
involved can be applied not only to works of art, but also to aesthetic 
qualities, where the term aesthetic quality is understood to mean the 
sepa of physical form which determines the aesthetic response. If 
the system does not satisfy this requirement its value will obviously 
be limited: but if it does, its value will lie in the fact that it will make 
possible the direct comparative study of artistic and purely aesthetic 
judgements. 

A classificatory system of the kind in question must, if it is to be 
truly comprehensive, be a complex one in which every element is very 
accurately defined. Consequently a complete description lies beyond 
the scope of one short article. The most that can be done is to outline 
the essentials of the system. : 

The first and most obvious stage in any classification of art is to 
distinguish between the intellectual and the perceptible or sensible. 
Art of the former kind differs from the latter in that the essence—that 
is to say, the content and form—cannot be directly apprehended by 


1 Some writers maintain that the opposite of romanticism is not naturalism, which they ape 
as the upoosite of realism, but classicism. Unfortunately however, not even dictionaries of art 
are agreed on the meanings of these terms. Many dictionaries say that classicism consists in an 
emphasis on form and composition, but others insist that it means imitation of the Classical 
manner in art. A minority suggests that it refers solely to the art of classical antiquity. Those who 
maintain that classicism means imitation of the Classical manner do not seem to realize that there 
was more than one Classical style. Those who maintain that classicism is the opposite of romanti- 
cism, and define the former as an emphasis on form, define the latter as subjective art in which the 
artist gives full rein to his emotions, thereby implying a contradistinction which becomes non- 
sensical when form is subsequently defined as an essential component of all art. The distinction 
between naturalism and realism is quite incomprehensible. Personally I believe the two terms are 
synonymous. 

2 idea of naturalistic music would probably not. have been so incomprehensible to the 
Greeks of the Classical period. For, as Butcher points out: “Music was held by Aristotle, as by the 
Greeks erally, to be the most imitative . . . of the arts” (S. H. Butcher, Critical Notes to 
Aristotle's Poetics). But it is axiomatic that since the Greeks did not, as we do today, understand 
by the term imitation something closely analogous to direct “onomatopocic” “copying”, it is 
highly probable that the term naturalistic would have had a rather different meaning from its 
present one if it had been used in such a context. In any event there can be no question but that our 
conception of the purpose of music is quite different from that held by the Greeks, and as a rule 
we do not view it as a mode of imitation. 
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the physical senses, but only by sustained intellectual activity of much 
the same order as that which is necessary to the understanding of. 
say, a mathematical theory. Perceptible or sensible art is, of course, 
art in which content and form are immediately discernible as a 
gestalt. Thus the average painting will fall into the category of 
perceptible art, while the Divine Comedy with its complex structure of 
allegory and allusion is clearly in the intellectual category. 

But it should not be thought that the difference between intel- 
lectual and perceptible art is simply the perfectly obvious difference 
between literature and painting and between music and, say, ballet or 
poetry; nor that all painting is necessarily perceptible art. Although 
the majority of representational paintings do fall into this category, 
some, such as the satirical genre paintings of William Hogarth and 
the works of the early Italian allegorists, certainly belong in the 
intellectual category. Similarly, the majority of musical compositions 
have a direct auditory appeal and therefore belong in the perceptible 
category, yet fugue can only be fully appreciated intellectually. In other 
words, the difference between perceptible and intellectual art is not 
merely one found between different kinds of art, but a fundamental 
typological difference existing in all branches and fields of art. 

Much the same applies to the differentiation between conceptual 
and non-conceptual art which forms the second stage of the dichoto- 
mous classification. The concepts here involved are not of the same 
kind as those meant when we speak of the “concept of duality” or 
the “concept of mind”, for in this particular sense of tne word all 
art is conceptual. By conceptual art is meant art which seeks to give 
concrete expression to, or to present in an aesthetic form, ideas and 
images which are derived from, or have their prototype in, concepts 
of ee external world. Non-conceptual art, on the other hand, is 
concerned to give concrete expression to abstractions which bear no 
relation whatever to empirical reality. Put another way, non-con- 
ceptual art is concerned with form and harmony to the exclusion of 
all else. 

Form and harmony are not, however, the prerogative of non- 
conceptual art. They also play an important part in conceptual art. 
For this reason the third stage of the classification provides for 
division according to whether form or harmony predominates. The 
terms to be employed are plastic and musical, both of which require 
careful definition. The term plastic is used to indicate an emphasis on 
structure and shape: musical to indicate an emphasis on harmony and 
rhythm. Naturally it may be argued that a great work of art will 
incorporate both form and harmony. And if they are present in equal 
parts the work will be both plastic and musical. This is a legitimate 
contention, but it is not an unanswerable objection to the dichotomy. 
Analysis will reveal that the work owes its greatness to an amalgam 
of two entirely distinct arts. Perhaps the best illustration of this is to 
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be found in painting, which requires of the artist competerice first as a 
draughtsman then as a colourist. As a draughtsman he is practising an 
essentially plastic art, while as a colourist he is practising an art 
largely musical.' 

The system has now been extended to a point where it is possible 
to classify eight types of art. Further classification is achieved by 
distinguishing between objective and subjective treatment. This is 
partly a psychological matter. Objective treatment consists in the 
acceptance of formal canons and/or empirically tested modes, and 
this results in an art of contrivance. The artist who treats his subject 
objectively places considerable reliance upon consciously developed 
techniques, and works logically and analytically toward a predeter- 
mined end. Subjective treatment proceeds on a more personal plane 
and is mainly governed by the emotional attitude of the artist who 
works intuitively rather than logically. Subjective art tends to be 
cathartic, and since the artist works intuitively,? a product treated 
subjectively will reflect his disposition during the period of creation. 
Furthermore, because his ideas develop with the work, and because 
his emotional attitude toward the work is almost bound to alter as the 
work develops, he can seldom have any preconception of its final 
form. In practice it is often extremely difficult to distinguish between 
objective and subjective art, but it is easy enough in theory. An 
architectural design based on the so-called “‘golden proportion’? 
would be objective. Conversely, the art of the action painter is, if it 
is art at all, subjective. So too would be an architectural design 
inspired by some chance sketch on the architect’s telephone pad. 

The series stemming from the non-conceptual class can be 
extended no further, but the conceptual series permits of one more 
sub-division. For in addition to being either objective or subjective 
conceptual art can also be either representational or presentational. 
This dichotomy is similar to the preceding one, but whereas the 
dichotomy between objective and subjective relates to treatment 
especially of form and harmony, the present one relates directly to 
the subject. By representational is meant the imitation of external 
forms. In its purest form this kind of art can aspire to accurate 
reproduction. But in its lower form, when the limitations imposed 
by the medium are insurmountable, it is little more than the creation 
of illusions. Presentational art differs in that it seeks not to reproduce 
the external forms, but rather to display them in a completely original 


1 The intended inference of this is, of course, that what is actually being classified is, in the first 
instance, “art work”. It is only on the basis of a classification of art work that we arrive at a 
classification of art Vo se and hence works of art. On a parallel theme, cf. Professor Rupert C. 
Lodge’s criticism of Croce’s aesthetic: “Croce, who seems to have a conception of the artist’s life 
as the activity of ‘spiritual self-expression’ in relative independence of the mechanical side of 

ysical art-works, not really, in the end, soar above the physical art work.” (R. C. Lodge, 

lato’s Theory of Art, Routledge 1953, p. 282). 

2 In this context intuition should be understood to mean a preconscious synthesis of ideas 
rather than some kind of semi-mystical insight. 

5 'The irrational proportion in which AB is to BC as BC is to AC. 
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light; to present them in an aesthetic manner. Nineteenth-century 
British academic sculpture is probably the best example of representa- 
tional art, while the work of such men as Pissarro and Van Gogh is 
explicitly presentational. 

The dichotomy between representational and presentational art 
concludes the conceptual series, and it can be seen that the result 
is a system which provides for the classification of twelve varieties of 
conceptual art aad eight varieties of non-conceptual art. Further 
classification is possible, but it entails sub-division of the five main 
features of art, and this could only be successfully accomplished if the 
terms involved were first more accurately defined than has been 
possible here. 

In order to evaluate the system it is first necessary to determine 
whether or not it can be applied to aesthetic qualities as well as to art. 
In this connexion the term aesthetic quality must be accurately defined. 
To say, as we have previously done, that it denotes that quality of 
physical form which determines the aesthetic response is not, in this 
particular context, very helpful, for such a definition is not one upon 
which we may legitimately base postulates, since it merely delimits 
the term, and is therefore somewhat ambiguous. This difficulty may be 
overcome by defining aesthetic quality as the property of sense data 
to induce in the subject emotions which relate directly to the form of 
the object, and are, in so far as they owe — to such things as 
material gain or loss and prestige factors, wholly disinterested. 
Obviously this is a wide definition; and examining the classificatory 
system with reference to aesthetic quality defined in this way we find 
that it is successful—surprisingly so in view of the fact that the 
definition introduces instances of aesthetic quality which lie beyond the 
periphery of the sphere of art. To begin with, it is clear that aesthetic 
quality can be either perceptible or intellectual. The aesthetic quality 
of a tropical sunset, for instance, is of a directly perceptible nature. 
The aesthetic quality of literature, on the other hand, is intellectual. 
It is equally clear that aesthetic quality must be either conceptual or 
non-conceptual. The sunset or, for that matter, a other physical 
phenomenon which may be described as beautiful, falls into the 
former category, while the alleged beauty of mathematics—a subject 
about which more will be said presently—is non-conceptual. Similarly, 
we can differentiate between musical and plastic aesthetic quality-- 
Aesthetic quality is plastic when it has its origin in and makes its 
appeal through shape and structure, and is musical when it has its 
origin in and makes its appeal through harmony and rhythm. 

The distinction between objective and subjective aesthetic 

ualities is less simply explained. The issue is, of course, complicated 
by the fact that beauty itself is generally and perhaps rightly thought 
to exist only in a subject-object relationship and to be to that degree 
subjective. But this can safely be iniaed, since aesthetic quality is 
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the eee of inducing positive emotion, not the emotion itself. 
And the or an of inducing such emotion is objective when it has 
its locus in the object and is therefore universally cognizable. On the 
other hand, it is subjective when it is efficacious as a property only 
because of a peculiarity in the conditioning of the subject. In one 
case the object is adapted to the subject, in the other, the subject is 
adapted to the object. 

A distinction between presentational and _ representational 
aesthetic quality can be made only in respect of the aesthetic qualities 
of works of art. Representational aesthetic quality consists in a 
direct reproduction of an external form which is inherently aesthetic. 
Presentational aesthetic quality consists either in the presentation in 
an aesthetic way of forms which are not inherently aesthetic, or in 
the original presentation of inherently aesthetic forms so that their 
inherent ia benicinn plays no active part in the aestheticism of the 
presentation. 

We have now seen that it is possible to classify both art and 
aesthetic qualities within a single frame of reference. But the question 
is, does this in any way simplify the problem of formulating a rational 
theory of art? Does it only help matters if we abandon traditional 
terms such as classicism, naturalism, romanticism and so on, and discuss 
art in the terminology of the dichotomous system? Is there any 
advantage to be gained by substituting the somewhat awkward phrase 
“aesthetic quality” for the established word “beauty”? Does it, to 
take a random example, give us any special insight into Beethoven’s 
work as it is epitomized in his Fifth Symphony, if, instead of simply 
calling it “romantic”, we say that it is perceptible, non-conceptual 
art, musical in form, and treated subjectively? Is this a significant 
analysis of the work, or are we merely stating the obvious? Finally, 
have we developed a language for aesthetic philosophy, or are we only 
introducing unnecessary jargon? 

In order to answer these questions let us consider the problem of 
the alleged beauty of mathematics. This has been mentioned by 
numerous scholars both ancient and modern. In Mysticism and Logic, 
for instance, Bertrand Russell speaks of the “austere beauty” of 
mathematics. Such a remark cannot fail to mystify those of us who 
are not intimately acquainted with the science of mathematics. The 
statement is, of course, cryptic, but this is inevitable since mathematics 
is not an art, and consequently its aesthetic aspects cannot be discussed 
in the traditional language of aesthetics, because the traditional 
language of aesthetics is founded upon the traditional vocabulary of 
art which is inapplicable outside its own circumscribed sphere. As a 
result the traditional aesthetician has no alternative but to accept the 
statement on trust. There is no point in his asking what is meant by 
“austere segue the question is unanswerable owing to the inadequa- 
cies of the traditional vocabulary. If, however, we substitute the term 
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“aesthetic quality” for “beauty” the question can be rephrased so 
that it is answerable in the terminology of the dichotomous classifica- 
tion. Instead of asking what is meant by austere beauty, we now ask, 
if mathematics has an aesthetic quality, what form must it take? This 
question presents only one real difficulty, and that can be overcome. 
Mathematics is essentially an intellectual activity, and since it 
does not, in its pure form at least, involve concepts of the physical 
world, we may conclude that if it has an aesthetic quality this will be 
of an intellectual, non-conceptual type. Whether it will be plastic 
or musical, however, depends entirely upon the kind of mathematics 
involved. ‘The aesthetic quality of spherical geometry would, of 
course, be plastic, but that of a differential equation would presumably 
be musical. We now have to decide whether the aesthetic quality 
of mathematics would be subjective or objective. If the aesthetic 
quality in question can be appreciated by anybody with sufficient 
knowledge of advanced mathematics it would be objective. If this is 
not the case, the quality detected is aesthetic only in virtue of some 
special conditioning of the subject, and is therefore subjective. The 
best method of determining which is the case would be to conduct an 
experiment in which a large group of people of high mathematical 
ability, but representing the norm in general intelligence and aesthetic 
judgement, would be invited to evaluate various examples of what 
Bertrand Russell considered mathematical aesthetic qualities. Provided 
the group was large enough to satisfy statistical requirements this 
experiment would probably settle the matter. But since such an 
experiment is impracticable we must rely on inference. 
Mathematics is probably the most objective of all the sciences. 
Its principles are entirely logical, and its methods are designed to 
eliminate subjectivity. Moreover, it demands of its practitioners a 
stringent intellectual discipline. By these means are irrational 
judgements minimized and objectivity achieved. As a consequence 
the mathematician’s professional attitude is, of necessity, a dis- 
interested one. And while mathematicians may differ in their 
interpretation of abstruse theory, and while they may also differ in 
their understanding of the implications of a given proof, their mental 
rocesses: and hence their assimilation of data must, as algebraic 
interpretation of logical mental processes has indeed shown, be more 
or less identical in every case. 
Now what this really amounts to is that the mathematical mind 
is moulded and conditioned by mathematical discipline. In the face 
of this can we conceive an extra-mathematical conditioning of the 
mathematical mind which would not be reflected in the mathematical 
judgement? That is to say, is it feasible that an individual mathema- 
tician could be so conditioned that he would perceive in a mathematical 
structure an aesthetic quality which was not an intrinsic quality of that 
structure, without the conditioning process which brought this about 
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impairing his mathematical judgement? Naturally this could obtain 
if in point of fact the aesthetic quality discerned in mathematical 
structures is itself actually extra-mathematical. But in this case the 
aesthetic quality could not properly be described as mathematical. The 
aesthetic quality of a mathematical structure can only be described 
as mathematical if it is explicitly mathematical in character; and if it 
is to be mathematical in sor it must, | think, be objective. To 
say this, is to say no more than that anything which is truly mathe- 
matical must, of necessity, fulfil the imperative condition of having 
an objective reality independent of any transient subject-object 
relation. Is it not more likely that his conditioning would be reflected 
in his mathematics in exactly the same way as classical Greek mysticism 
was reflected in the mathematics of the Pythagoreans? In view of 
the obvious answer to this, and since those who postulate an aesthetic 
quality in mathematical structures are not idiosyncratic in their 
mathematical judgements, we may assume that any aesthetic quality 
of mathematics must be objective. 

Since the aesthetic quality of mathematics must be non-conceptual 
the question as to whether it is representational or presentational 
does not arise. Having established that it must, in addition to being 
non-conceptual, be intellectual and objective, and having seen that it 
can be either plastic or musical, we have arrived at a complete answer 
to the question. We now know that if there is in mathematical 
structures an aesthetic quality it must be one that is intellectual, 
non-conceptual and objective. From this we can infer that it must be 
very sess allied to the aesthetic quality of fugue,' which is also 
intellectual, non-conceptual and objective. 

At first sight this may not seem a great step forward, and indeed 
it is no revelation, but it none the less represents a degree of clarity 
that could not have becn achieved by using the traditional methods of 
aesthetic inquiry. We may not have proved whether or not mathema- 
tics are beautiful, but that is irrelevant since we were only concerned to 
determine what form the aesthetic quality of mathematics must take 
if it does exist. This we have accomplished, and just as the fact that 
it has been possible to discuss the subject at all indicates that the 
dichotomous classification “eter a language—albeit a rudimentary 
one—for aesthetic philosophy, so the fact that some kind of conclusion 
has been reached indicates that the definable term aesthetic quality has 


1 The next step in an analysis of the seicsosee sth a of mathernatical structures would be to 


compare it with pa Fugue would be parti y convenient for the purpose because it is 
known to have a sub-structure which has certain affinities with mathematical structures, and if it 
could be shown that the mathematical structure which formed the basis of fugue had an inherent 
aesthetic quality, and if this mathematic transpired to be musical in form, we could i aa 
posit a parallel between the aesthetic quality of fugue and mathematics. Of course mathematical 
analysis of fugue has been attempted with varying success on several occasions. The difficulty is 
that when the correlation between music and petanetion breaks down, one cannot easily decide 
whether this indicates that the basis of fugue is only quasi-mathematical, or whether it indicates 


an imperfection in the fugue. 
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certain advantages over the indefinable word beauty. Finally, the 
system may not have enabled us to penetrate far beyond the obvious, 
but further refinement of the definitions of the terms justifies extension 
of the non-conceptual series to the point where it is possible to analyse 

q so formulate a rational theory of 


each factor of aesthetic quality an 
art. 
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OnE of the great achievements of Christian morality, it is often said, 
is its deeper and clearer appreciation of the nature of moral responsi- 
bility. Against the primitive view that morality is simply a method 
of social control concerned solely with overt acts, it insisted that the 
state of mind and intention from which the act flows—what criminal 
lawyers call the mens rea—is, at the least, morally relevant in a very 
important way. This new recognition, indeed, is taken to be the 
cardinal element in the alleged moral progress from the strict liability 
for actions proclaimed by Old Testament Judaism to the emphasis on 
faith and intention in the religion of Jesus. 

Law, it is often said, can be distinguished from morality by the fact 
that, as a method of social control, it comes into operation only when 
overt harm has occurred and is able to consider, as publicly demon- 
strable, only overt acts. This in itself implies no legal position 
regarding intention or mens rea logically, these could be ignored as 
legally irrelevant or deduced, by established criteria, from the overt 
behaviour of the party in —_—* In fact, the role of intention and 
mens rea in law presents a fascinating study in the interaction of legal 
traditions and requirements and changing moral climates; an interaction 
in which the contending forces have not yet ceased to exert their 
demands. 

In early Anglo-Saxon law, as in primitive Germanic law and most 
corresponding legal systems, there is no distinction between crime 
and tort. “Every cause for a civil action is an offence, and . . . every 
cause for a civil action in the King’s Court is an offence against the 
King, — by amercement, if not by fine and imprisonment.”! 
In both crime and what would now be called tort, to be a physical 
cause was to be legally responsible; ancient law begins with making 
men answer for all the ills of an obvious kind that their deeds bring 
upon their fellows. “The doer of a deed was responsible whether he 


t Pollock and Maitland: History of English Law (and ed.), vol. ii, p. 572. 
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acted innocently or inadvertently, because he was the doer; the owner 
of an instrument which caused harm was responsible, because he was 
the owner, though the instrument had been wielded by a thief; the 
owner of an animal, the master of a slave, was responsible, because he 
was associated with it as owner, as master; the master was liable to his 
servant’s relatives for the death, even accidental, of the servant, where 
his business had been the occasion of the evil; the rachimburgius, ot 
popular judge, was responsible for a wrong judgment, without regard 
to his knowledge or his good faith; the oath-helper who swore in 
aa of the party’s oath, was responsible without regard to his 

ief or his good faith; one who merely attempted an evil was not 
liable, because there was no wrong result to attribute to him; a mere 
counsellor or instigator of a wrong was not liable because the evil 
was sufficiently avenged by taking the prime actor . . . while one who 
harboured or assisted the wrongdoer, even unwittingly, was guilty, 
because he had associated himself with one tainted by the evil result.’ 
It is common to attribute this position to the fact that the primary 
interest served by primitive law was the preservation of social peace 
and the suppression of private vengeance by the granting of repara- 
tions; a requirement that inevitably focused attention on the patently 
harmful act and not the arguable intentions of the doer. While this 
would account for the element of compensation in primitive law, it 
perhaps minimizes the non-rational forces present; the superstitious 
demand that any taboo-violation must be atoned for lest disaster 
follow.’ 

The materials left us by Anglo-Saxon law are far too slight to 
enable us to show how or ne these principles of very strict liability 
were first modified or to gauge under what pressures such modifica- 
tion occurred. The Anglo-Saxons used a number of different words 
to describe killing—murdrum, morp or morper, mannslyht, aswebban, 
ewillan, drepan and cwalu—whether these carried with them technical 
legal distinctions and some appreciation of differences in intention we 
do not know. The role of the Christian Church in England in 
producing changes in the criminal law seems, however, to have been 
important. Its influence in the seventh and eighth centuries appears to 
have been responsible for the concept of punishment, as distinct from 
compensation, entering the criminal law. It is only after Christian 
domination that we find the first clear instances of the use of clemency 
and discretion to mitigate liability for unintended harm and indications 

1 J. H. Wigmore: Responsibilities for Tortious Acts, (1893-4) 7 Harvard Law Review 315, at pp. 
317-8, drawing on Brunner’s Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte. 

2 Consider in this connexion two Old Testament examples of strict liability: God smiting 
Uzzah naph paar forth his hand to the Ark to steady it (II uel vi. 7-8), regarded by some as 
evidence of earlier totemic belief that the Ark itself had death-dealing properties, and the injunction 
that if an ox gore a man, it be stoned and its flesh not eaten (Exodus xxi. 28). Similarly only magical 
belief can account for the indictment of the deodand—the actual instrument causing harm, ¢.z. an 
animal, a knife, a sword or even a train—which survived in English law till the nineteenth 


century (1846). The deodand was ceremoniously accused of guilt, handed over to the justices 
or the inj victim or his relatives or publicly destroyed. 
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of an ability to distinguish between voluntary and involuntary acts.' 
From then on there is a clearly discernible moral climate in favour of 
mitigating or remitting punishment for harm resulting from accidental, 
involuntary or unintentional acts, strongly reinforced among legal 
thinkers by the influence of the twelfth-century school of 
canonists at Bologna. ‘The first two explicit English references to 
mens tea as a necessary element in a crime occur under the direct 
influence of theological writers. The twelfth century author of the 
Leges Henrici Primi filches from the Sermones of St. Augustine the 
maxim reum non facit nisi mens sit rea,? but limits its application to 
perjury. The great thirteenth-century lawyer, Bracton, applies the 
doctrine of mens rea to homicide in general: Crimen (homicidii) non 
contrabitur, nisi voluntas nocendi intercedat, et voluntas et propositum 
distinguunt maleficium, et furtum omnino non committitur sine affectu 
furandi*—a principle which Bracton certainly took, together with 
most of his views on homicide, from the Bologna canonist Bernard de 
Pavia, but the effect of which was to introduce into English legal 
theory for the first time the concept that the will to injure is a necessary 
prerequisite for the commission of the offence. 

What the legal writer urged in the thirteenth century took 
several hundred years to become the fundamental principle of criminal 
law. Formally, at least until the end of the fourteenth century, 
liability remained strict and mens rea irrelevant to formal guilt. Even 
a tenuous causal connexion, if obvious, was sufficient to condemn. 
“Damages which the modern English lawyer would assuredly describe 
as ‘too remote’ were not too nea the author of the Leges 
Henrici. At your request I accompany you when you are about your 
affairs; my enemies fall upon and kill me; you must pay for my death. 
You take me to see a wild-beast show or that interesting spectacle a 
madman; beast or madman kills me; you must pay. You hang up 
your sword, some one else knocks it down so that it cuts me; you must 

y.”* Certain homicides were categorized as justifiable at this time; 
ut their nature followed not from any Christian or moral concern 
with intention, but from patent political considerations. Apart from 
the obvious right of execution following sentence by a competent 
court, one had the common law right to kill an outlaw, a hand-having 
thief or other manifest villain ois tried to resist arrest—the latter 


1 In the laws of Aethelred (c. 1000) and Canute (1027-1034). Aelfred 36 provides that a man 
carrying a spear should carry it level on his shoulder in order to be free from blame if another runs 
upon the point. If the point is three fingers or more above the butt (so as to bring the point to the 
level of a man’s face), he will be liable to pay wer in case of a fatal accident and all the more if 
the point were in front. There was no attempt to fashion the reasoning involved in this provision 
eee re of 

nglo-Saxon law. 

2S. Augustinus: Sermones, no. 180, c. 2—“‘ream linguam non facit mens rea’. 

3 Bracton: De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Anglicae, £. 136 b. 

4 Leges Henrici Primi, 99 para. 11, cited by Pollock and Maitland, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 470-1. The 
general formula at the time was that to escape liability a man should be able to swear that he did 
nothing to bring the deceased nearer to death or from life. 
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right causing considerable difficulties of interpretation. A statute of 
1293 further gave foresters and parkers the right to kill trespassers on 
Royal and other preserves who resisted arrest. In all other cases, the 
concession to moral considerations that a man should not be punished 
where he lacked guilty intent was made solely through the King’s 
right to pardon after conviction. Thus, he who killed by misadventure 
or in self-defence “deserved but needed a pardon”. In 1203, for 
instance, Robert de Herthale, who had killed in self-defence a mad- 
man who in frenzy had already slain five other men, was “committed 
to the Sheriff that he may be in custody as before, for the King must 
be consulted in this matter”. A few years later, Roger de Stainton, 
who had killed a young girl by pure mischance, was not released until 
the King, “moved by pity”, pardoned him.' 

In the thirteenth century the changing moral climate revealed 
itself in the attempt to revive old Anglo-Saxon distinctions between 
different of homicide and to make some less culpable than 
others;? and especially in the fact that clerks in chancery took it upon 
themselves to issue special writs authorizing what amounted to a 

resent-day coroner’s inquest to determine whether a death was 
inflicted by misfortune, in self-defence or in “any other manner 
without felony”. The latter procedure was an attempt to by-pass 
the need for the King’s pardon, and was promptly suppressed by the 
Statute of Gloucester in 1278. This same statute, however, allowed 
the King’s justices to inquire into the circumstances of the killing 
and, if these amounted to misadventure or self-defence, charged 
them to inform the King so that he might grant his pardon if he 
pleased. The immediate result was to enable a pardon to be obtained 
through judicial channels instead of through private representations; 
the outcome was that by the end of the fourteenth century pardons 
for such cases were becoming a mere formality. But a pardon was 
still necessary and involved he inescapable penalties of Nevin first 
been formally convicted: the forfeiture of one’s property to the Crown 
and the liability to prosecution by appeal of felony (the demand to do 
battle) by the slain man’s kin. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the struggle became one for acquittal instead of pardon: counsel 
urging juries to acquit while the Bench reminded them of their duty 
to convict and leave any remission of punishment to the King. 
Juries increasingly tended to acquit, until in the end of the sixteenth: 
century killing in self-defence became legally justifiable. In the same 
period jurists began to distinguish, in terms of intention and state of 
mind, between manslaughter and chance medley (killing in the heat 
of blood during a sudden affray), on the one hand, and murder or 
premeditated killing on the other. Unintentional killing in the course 
of a lawful act remained for a further period excusable but not 
justifiable. 


1 Selden Society, Pleas of the Crown, i, nos. 7o and 114. 
2 The Anglo-Saxon emphasis had been that some homicides were more culpable than others, 
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_ The general development of the criminal law from Anglo-Saxon 
times to 1900, then, does unmistakably betray the supplanting of the 
harsh principle of strict liability, that every man acts at his peril, by 
the principle, drawn partly from Christian morality, that there can be 
no criminal liability without criminal intention or negligence. The 
overt act was still necessary, but no longer sufficient—without mens 
rea there could be no guilt. 

The triumph of individual morality in the criminal law, however, 
has not been as complete as it seems. At the very period when the 
requirement of mens rea in murder seemed unimpeachably established, 
a specific exception was founded on grounds of social policy—the 
killing of a policeman in the course of resisting arrest was held to be 
murder even where no intention to kill existed. The same exception, 
with a longer common law history behind it, applies to killing in the 
course of committing a felony with violence—here a man still acts at 
his peril. In less serious penal offences, the growing complexity of 
social regulation has resulted in a body of legislation, ranging from 
traffic breaches to the adulteration of food, which provides for penalties 
irrespective of the intention of the agent doing the act. In more 
serious offences, relating for instance to revenue, customs, drugs and 
gambling, the onus of proving absence of criminal intention is 
increasingly often shifted to the accused. The resultant individual 
injustices and hardships are real—the general social advantages are 
onan taken to outweigh them. The Anglo-Saxons may well 

ave used the same argument. 

In civil law, where serious matters such as property are at stake, 
moral considerations have had far less direct-impact on the law. In 
those centuries when the requirement of mens rea was beginning to 
disturb the criminal law (say, the thirteenth to the fifteenth), intention 
seemed to remain almost wholly irrelevant to the imposition of civil 
liability. The conception of civil as distinct from criminal liability 
emerged slowly in English law; when it did, the main and fundamental 
tortious action—the action of trespass to land, goods or person—bore 
the marks of its environment. It carried with it the charge of violence, 
either real or technical, direct connexion between the doer and the 
harm, and injury to overt and tangible objects. It was judged in 
terms of the strict liability of criminal law without its reservations. 
If I walk across your land thinking I am still on mine, I am liable in 
trespass; if I inadvertently wound you, I am liable in assault and 
battery.! Only in the seventeenth century do we find indications of 

rowing judicial unease about the strictness of liability in trespass; 
But even this unease certainly did not extend to suggesting that 
intention was a necessary element in the tort. The attempt was rather 
to suggest that there must be some cases where trespass is without 


1 Weaver v. Ward (1616) Hobbes 134. The defence that the wounding was caswaliter et per 
infortunium et contra voluntatem suam i 
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liability because the act was not only unintentional, but also in- 
voluntary—as when robbers hurl me bodily into my neighbour’s 
land. The weight of social interest in protecting property and person 
has proved so strong that this remains the position in trespass to the 
present day: liability is strict and intention utterly irrelevant except 
where a man places himself or his goods on or adjacent to a public 
highway and is thus taken to accept the risk of injury provided it is 
indlicts without negligence. Even here the amendation results from 
a competing non-moral interest. 

Trespass encompasses within it a large variety of acts and their 
objects; early in the history of civil law they acquired their own 
special names—assault, battery, false imprisonment and trespass 
qualified by various descriptions. Still there were many acts causing 
harm outside the scope of these terms and unremediable at law in a 
system of civil law which had no conception of general principles of 
tortious liability but simply recognized specific forms of legal remedy 
for specifically limited wrongs. Social interest and moral sentiment 
combined to create the feeling that wrongs analogous to those already 
actionable at law should also become actionable. Gradually, courts 
come to entertain such ss as “actions on the case”—actions 
where the plaintiff, unable to allege trespass or any of the few other 
named actions allowed by law, sets out the facts not as proof of a 
previously allowed form of action but as themselves inviting legal 
remedy. A common characteristic of such actions—normally the 
characteristic which put them outside trespass—is that the harm 
complained of is not the direct result of the defendant’s action, but 
somewhat more remote. I throw a log; it hits you; this is trespass (to 
your person). I drop a log on the highway; later you stumble on it and 
injure yourself; you cannot sue in trespass, but you can sue “‘on the 


The prolific growth of forms of tortious actions from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century onward rests on the development 
and extensions of such “actions on the case”. Because the harm 
complained of is generally indirect, causal responsibility is suddenly 
recognized as involving far greater complexities than had earlier been 
recognized. For the first time, judges begin to realize that when A 
complains of a harm by B, not only the presence of B, but also the 
presence of A, was necessary for the harm to occur. The action or® 
presence of neither party is itself sufficient for the harm; the action or 
presence of each is necessary. How then is the judge to determine 
who is “the cause?”’ It is here that the law seizes upon a moral concept: 
the concept of fau/t. My dropping a log on the highway and your 
walking down that highway were equally necessary for the ensuing 
harm to occur; but my dropping it on the rb is a fault, your 
walking along the highway is not. From the fifteenth century, thus, 
the concept of fault comes to occupy an increasingly important place 
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in the law of torts; but it does not do so for sensed moral reasons. 
It enters tort in the service of a specifically legal attempt to solve a 
specifically legal, indeed technical, difficulty—the difficulty of deciding 
which of a number of necessary preconditions should be seized upon 
as “the cause” in determining liability. The word “fault” and related 
concepts enter tort as technical devices; but judges have not escaped 
the influence of the moral overtones these words carried with them.’ 
A moralism verging on the sanctimonious emerges in the treatment 
of cases where the plaintiff is also at fault (e.g. where he displays 
contributory negligence or where his claim arises out of activities 
with the defendent which are themselves wrongful): the plaintiff’s 
fault completely debars him from legal remedy and the loss must lie 
where it falls. Similar moralism appears in equity and the law of 
contracts; but as the product of overt moral principles acting directly 
on the law. Equity, which in fact arose as an avowed moral sup- 
plementation of deficiencies left by a rigid common law system, debars 
completely from its remedies a plaintiff who lacks “clean hands” and 
appears with a bad conscience; in contract, the moral and political 
criterion of public policy is used to make unenforceable any immoral 
arrangement. 

Before 1832, in civil matters, “English law knows a certain 
number of forms of action, each with its own uncouth name, a writ 
ort right, an assize of novel disseisin or of mort d’ancestor, or writ of 
entry sur disseisin in the per and cui, a writ of besaiel, of quare impedit, 
an action of covenant, debt, detinue, replevin, trespass, assumpsit, 
ejectment, case’”’.* Despite the vast growth of the action on the case, 
there is still no conception of general principles of tortious liability; 
procedure dominates the law. It is when the forms of action and the 
particularizing effect of procedural rules attached to these forms are 
abolished in successive legislation between 1832 and 1873, that the 
law of tort is freed to move towards a general concept of liability and 
unifying principles of tort. The freeing coincides with an economic 
revolution vastly increasing the possible spheres of harm and, 
especially, the a of negligence. The tort of negligence is 
born and in a few decades moves into the forefront of the law of 


1 Cf.O. W. Holmes: The Path of the Law, in (1897) 10 Harvard Law Review, 457 at 459-60: 
“The law is full of phraseology drawn from morals, and by the mere force of language continually 
invites us to pass from one domain to the other without perceiving it, as we are sure to do unless 
we have the boundary constantly before our minds. The law talks about rights, and duties, and 
malice, and intent, and negligence, and so forth, and nothing is easier, or I may say, more common 
in legal reasoning, than to take these words in their moral sense at some stage of the argument, 
and so drop into fallacy.” 

2 Throu t the nineteenth century showing contributory negligence by the plaintiff was a 
complete defence at common law, preventing him from recovering any damages. What seemed to 
the Courts in many cases the patent injustice of this rule resulted in a number of technical devices 
—such as that of the “last clear chance”—-meant to escape the rule without contravening it. Only 
in 1945 was the resultant tangle resolved by the Law pa (Contributory Negligence) Act, which 
allowed the Court to apportion damages between plaintiff and defendant in the Tighe of the Court’s 
estimate of their respective share of the blame. 


3 F. W. Maitland: The Forms of Action at Common Law, Lecture 1 (Cambridge U.P. ed., 1958, 
2). 
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tort; to the traditional problems of causality, resolved with the aid 
of the moral concept of fault, is now added another concept with clear 
moral overtones—the duty of care. The extent of this duty came to be 
established by a pervasive principle drawn from a thoroughly con- 
ventional morality: “the reasonable man”, behaving as he would in 
the specific circumstances of the case, but displaying neither callous 
indifference nor unusual conscientiousness, and certainly capable of 
making wrong decisions. It is a principle that allows changes in 
moral climate, in social duties and expectations, to make their impact 
on law; but it remains, in its application, a legal and not a moral 
principle. 

The great jurists at the end of the nineteenth century, like the 
majority of the historians of the period, were fervent believers in 
moral progress. From the disjointed strict liabilities of early torts, they 
believed, the law of tort had moved toward the fundamental legal 
principle that every tort was the breach of a duty and to the funda- 
mental moral principle that there could be no liability without fault. 
The fact that hie could be moral fault without legal liability was too 
obvious to deny. A man has no duty, in civil or criminal law, to save 
a stranger’s child from drowning in two feet of water; he has no duty 
to keep promises, or to refrain from careless statements as such, even 
though they may cause others loss or injury. But neither was it true 
that English law at any stage reached the position where there was 
no liability without Swale. At the end of the nineteenth century, strict 
liability remained for cattle trespass and (with qualifications concerning 
the directness of physical causation, but not intention) in trespass in 
general. In 1868, the House of Lords in Ry/ands v. Fletcher! upheld 
Blackburn J. in establishing a substantially mew rule that strict 
liability applied to persons keeping dangerous things which will 
naturally do mischief if they escape; no amount of care taken provides 
a defence. An unintended libel, no matter how unforeseeable or 
sa a ca the circumstances which make it a libel, remains culpable; 
only in 1952 did the Defamation Act finally enable the author to 
escape paying damages by prompt and adequate apology. 

We have already noted the growing twentieth-century tendency 
in criminal law to deny or weaken mens rea; in civil law there has been 
a similar tendency, operating somewhat more subtly through judicial 

licy and the bias of juries. Fault in contributing to their own injuries 

as been increasingly minimized or overlooked in such persons as — 
servants, factory employees and road-users in the face of considerations 
of social cost and distributing the loss on those best able to bear it 
(in the first instance, masters, employers, factory owners and insurance 
companies, in the final instance, the public at large). A major pheno- 
menon of modern commercial practice—the exclusion of liability in 


1 (1868) L. R. 3 H. L. 330. Blackburn J.’s original judgement is in Fletcher v. Rylands (1866) 
L. R. 1 Ex. 265, esp. 279-80. 
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what would be clear instances of negligence or other tortious 
culpability by imposing contractual agreement on the customer that 
he waive his tortious rights'—is to some extent controlled but 
certainly not prevented by the law. Legal theoreticians, encouraged 
by and in turn encouraging these developments, have gone further to 
suggest that the central role of the concept of fault in tort should be 
dispensed with, and replaced by the non-moral social concept of loss 
distribution, aiming ultimately to replace the law of tort by a compre- 
hensive system of social insurance. 

Twentieth-century jurisprudence and legal history have done 
important work in criticizing and exposing the moral preconceptions 
with which earlier jurists wn historians approached and distorted the 
history of law. Law results from the interaction of many factors, of 
which morality is not always the most influential; it carries with it a 
form and tradition, an internal drive toward coherence, which will 
often resist or affect external influences: in England, especially, the 
diversity of its origins, the fragmentation of its procedures and the 
multiplicity of the interests it serves and protects, make the treatment 
of law as shaped by primarily moral considerations, or as reflecting 
the moral climate of the time, particularly implausible. But the correct 
recognition that law is not the march oh morality in history has led to 
a false presumption that there is something inappropriate about 
making moral demands on law. All too often, those who say this 
replace what could be the critical evaluation of legal policy in the light 


of moral convictions and ways of living by an uncritical surrender of 
moral primacy to an unexamined notion of “the social interest”. 


1 A device used by most steamship companies, organizers of public entertainments and ahost 

of firms performing household services who say “Every care taken but no responsibility accepted”, . 

have been concerned only with the question whether a contract did exist and whether t hese 

terms formed part of it; they have not queried the extend to which contractual arrangements can 
exclude liability for torts. 
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In the traditional teaching of the Christian Church the immortal 
destiny of the individual soul has been taken for granted in precisely 
the same way as the reality of God or the divine origin of the Church 
and the authority of Scripture. We have each of us, it has been taught, 
“A never dying soul to save, And fit it for the sky”. So far from 
finding any serious difficulty in the thought of the undying life oi the 
soul, Christian teachers have regarded it as fundamental to religion. 
The everlasting duration of the soul has been the assumption on which 
the whole scheme of things which the Church has upheld has been 
made to rest. In modern times an equally robust faith in individual 
immortality (in the sense of endless duration) has been proclaimed by 
some who have no sympathy with traditional Christian theology as 
a whole. Such a faith was held, for example, by Walt Whitman, who 
said in Leaves of Grass, 

I do not think seventy years is the time of a man or woman, 

Nor that seventy million years is the time of a man or woman, 

Nor that years will ever stop the existence of me or any one else. 

Now, it is important to observe that such a faith, taken by itself, 

has no necessary religious value. To say that “years will not stop the 
existence of me or any one else” is not necessarily to say anything that 
matters from the standpoint of spiritual religion. Bernard Shaw 
suggested in his “metabiological Pentateuch”, Back to Methuselah, 
that the prolongation of man’s earthly existence was the means of his 
salvation. But Shaw did not suppose that the prolongation of life 
was of value in itself. He assumed that it would lead to spiritual 
maturity—that the increase of years would bring about an increase of. 
wisdom. The value of life, in this world or another, depends on its 
quality. It depends on the relation which life holds to the divine 
purpose. “We are here, my brothers”, cried H. G. Wells in one of his 
more religious moments, “for what end? To grow according to the 
will of God! To grow out of these cracks and crannies, out of these 
shadows and darknesses, into greatness and light! To grow at last 
into the fellowship and understanding of God!” It is only as we can 
believe in such a consummation as the goal of our existence, only in so 
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far as we can believe that life in this and other worlds moves to a 
divine fulfilment, that we can find in it a religious meaning. In that 
sense Archbishop Temple was justified in saying in his Gifford 
Lectures that “except as implied in the righteousness and love of 
God, immortality is not a religious interest”. From this point of view 
the doctrine of everlasting Hell is a sheer perversion. I know of 
nothing more futile or more depressing than the picture which Dante 
paints in the “Inferno” of souls suffering everlastingly for some sin 
committed on earth—everlastingly reminded of the wrong they 
have done and_ everlastingly for it. The whole 
atmosphere of the “Purgatorio” is different, because, however severe 
the punishment inflicted, it is never merely retributive; the souls are 
being cleansed by their suffering and fitted for Paradise. The repu- 
diation of everlasting Hell is not simply a matter of humanitarian 
sentiment; it is an assertion of the rationality of the scheme of things. 

Immortality (in the religious sense) cannot be equated with 
endless continuance: it involves the presence, or the eventual 
attainment, of a certain quality of being. Immortal life is life that is 
deathless in the sense that by its very nature it is imperishable. It is 
life which has within it a depth, a range, a fulness of being, which 
render it divine—life which reflects the glory of the Eternal, life which 
lifts us into a world far greater than the physical universe, which unites 
us with the One Spirit who only, by the essential quality of his being, 
“has immortality”. 

The difference between mere survival and immortality is 
illustrated in the history of Greek religion. The traditional view, 
expressed in Homer, was that in some sense the soul survived thr 
death of the body, and continued to exist indefinitely in a dim and 
shadowy way in Hades. “The effect of the official faith in Greece”, 
says Pringle-Pattison, “was to make the idea of a future life entirely 
inoperative. As far as possible, men put it out of their thoughts”. 
At a certain point in Greek history, however, there arose a new type 
of faith, associated with the Orphic brotherhoods, in which immortal- 
ity held a central place. The significant fact is this, that the new 
creed was bound up with an ecstatic mysticism, in which the soul 
was believed to become temporarily united with the divine. The 
experience of union with the divine in this life was the ground of the 
hope which Orphic devotees cherished of a blessed immortality. Here 
and now, they felt, they were liberated from the fetters of mortality; 
they tasted life of a higher order. In that experience they found the 
clue to the final destiny of the soul. Orphic religion is of particular 
interest historically, because it appears to have provided the ground 
work of the teaching of Plato. Unfortunately Plato fails to make clear 
the real basis of his own outlook. “What now appears to us to be 
Plato’s great mistake”, as John Baillie says, “is that when we ask him 
for the grounds of his faith in the future of the soul, he leads us, not 
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into the region of communion with God where his own faith had been 
born, but into the region of disinterested scientific speculation”. He 
gives us a series of arguments about the nature of the soul which are 
more ingenious than convincing, and which in any case contain no 
implication of immortality in the deeper sense. 

In ancient Hebrew religion the outlook on the future life is 
remarkably similar to that of the Greeks as represented by Homer. 
The dead go to the iand of darkness and shadows. In Sheol men 
cannot praise God. But in one or two passages in the Book of Psalms 
we are brought to the brink, at least, of a more spiritual conception. 
Thus in Psalm xvi we read (in Moffatt’s translation), “Thou wilt 
reveal the path to life, to the full joy of thy presence, to the bliss of 
being close to thee for ever” (verse 11). It is not clear whether or not 
the Psalmist is here consciously thinking of the life to come. Yet it 
seems hard to suppose that, in the light of his assured sense of an 
abiding communion with God, he could still look ahead to Sheol as a 
realm where such communion could have no place. In Psalm cxxxix. 
8 the writer says explicitly that the divine presence is in Sheol, and the 
implication clearly is that he will be conscious of it there, as he is 
conscious of it on earth. He has entered into a type of experience 
which death cannot touch. 

In the New Testament we come upon a further nae in the 
realization of this truth. When Jesus seeks to prove the reality of the 
life to come, he takes as the basic fact the reality of God and of man’s 
companionship with him: “God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living, for all livetohim (Luke xx. 38). The meaning of this outlook 
became clear in the light of the experience of the early Church. In the 
Johannine writings the life into which the Christian enters is described 
as “eternal life”. So far as men share it, they have passed “out of death 
into life”; as another writer puts it, they hsp become “‘partakers of 
the divine nature”; in the language of Paul, their life is “hid with 
Christ in God”. It is the belief of the Fourth Evangelist that at death 

esus “goes to the Father”, in the sense that he is (so to say) absorbed 
in the Father’s being, united with him so completely that henceforth 
he can reach out to other souls and unite himself with them. And his 
followers are to share the glory of his immortal life: where he is they 
are to be also—in that “place” which is beyond the limitations of 
space and time. a 

In the light of the experience which is interpreted in the Fourth 
Gospel, immortality is both a present possession and a final goal. 
Christian experience is here at one with the essential insight of Indian 
mysticism. Indian religion, like the Orphic religion of Greece, 
postulated a plurality of lives. The soul, after passsing through a 
phase of being in the unseen world, appropriate to the character of its 
previous existence, is re-born on earth, and the process of trans- 
migration continues until the hour of its final + ixorere n through 
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union with the divine. Here again there is brought before us the 
distinction between the simple continuance of personal life on the one 
hand and immortality on the other. What the Hindu seeks is deliv- 
erance from the bondage of finite and temporal being through union 
with the Infinite and Eternal. For him it is only that union which is 
immortality. In comparison with that all other life is darkness, death, 
illusion; and so he prays, “Lead us from the unreal to the Real, from 
darkness to light, from death to immortality”. For the Hindu, 
moreover, immortality is not merely a distant goal; it is a present 
possession. “Already in this life (says Anandghan) I have attained to 
immortality; I shall not perish . . . In God I have this certainty of life 
undying, in God and in God’s love, close to my heart.” 

Such an affirmation serves to illustrate what is everywhere 
involved in the experience of the mystics. Let me take two examples 
from the nineteenth century. Edward Carpenter, writing of his own 
experience of illumination, says in a note on Towards Democracy, “I 
became for the time overwhelmingly conscious of the disclosure 
within of a region transcending the ordinary bounds of personality— 
an absolute freedom from mortality, accompanied by an indescribable 
calm and joy”. Tennyson likewise declared that in moments of 
heightened awareness “death was an almost laughable impossibility, 
the loss of personality—if such it were—seeming no extinction, but 
the only true life”. There came to him, as he puts it in The Ancient 
Sage, 

“through loss of self 
The gain of such large life as matched with ours 
Were sun to spark”. 

We may add to these examples the testimony of Leo Tolstoy. 
Tolstoy was not in the proper sense a mystic, but he was a man of 
strong religious feeling, and his attitude is all the more significant 
because of his complete detachment from traditional religion. In his 
shorter Life of Tolstoy Aylmer Maude says that in the early years after 
his conversion “he saw no reason for believing in a life after death; 
but subsequently, as a result of having transferred his interest from 
personal matters to the service of God, the consciousness that his 
most real ‘self’ was part and parcel of the Infinite grew so strong that 
it appeared to him inconceivable that it should cease at the death of 
his body”—though he refused to commit himself as to “the kind of 
existence that may succeed the death of our bodies, whether or not, 
in particular it involved ‘ nal immortality’.” With Tolstoy, as 
oak the mystics, the belief in immortality was the outcome of 
experience. The surrender of his own will to God brought to him the 
sense of participation in the divine Life which is beyond the reach of 
death. 

In view of what has been said it is evident that immortality is 
involved in the higher phases of the religious consciousness. As men 
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rise to the realization of union with God, they come to see that in that 
union they share the divine Eternity. At this point there are two 
questions which naturally present themselves: (a) What is the relation 
between immortality so conceived and survival? The two things are 
not the same, but is there any necessary connection between them? 
(b) Is immortality to be regarded as “personal”, and if so in what 
sense? 

(a) It is clear that the immortality and survival are not unrelated. 
If immortality affects our “self” (as is everywhere assumed), that 
“self” must be in some way continuous with the empirical ego—the 
self of which we are conscious now. Dr. Inge, indeed, has said that 
from the standpoint of spiritual immortality, “the question of the 
survival of the empirical ego loses its interest, since the empirical ego 
is no longer the centre of our thoughts”. What we are concerned with, 
he contends, is not our personal destiny, but our eternal being in God. 
“The soul that never dies is not something that belongs to us, but 
something to which we belong. We shall belong to it after we are 
dead, as we belonged to it before we were born. Its history is our 
history, and its super-historical existence is our immortality (The 
Philosophy of Plotinus Yl. 202). Inge suggests here that there is a 
fundamental discontinuity between the soul, which exists in God with 
a life which transcends time, and the empirical ego, which is born and 
dies. Our true centre of interest is the soul, and not the personal self. 
Now of course it is true that if we are to find our life, we must lose it 
in that which is greater than ourselves; we must in that sense renounce 
self. But to renounce self is not to imply that the life we live in time 
has no interest and no significance. And if the life we live in time 
matters, it matters also whether that life goes on in a temporal sense 
beyond the grave, so that there is a real personal continuity of memory 
and experience. It is the weakness of Inge’s philosophy in this aspect 
that it fails to find a bridge between the temporal and the Eternal. 
Actually Inge gives his whole case away when he says, “We shall 
belong to the soul (#.¢., to the soul which is eternally one with God) 
after we are dead, as we belonged to it before we were born”. What 
is the “we” that belongs to the soul but that element of our being 
which is in time—which exists therefore in a temporal sense after 
death and before birth? If the “super-historical” or eternal existence 
of the soul is in fact “‘our immortality”, there must be a bridge between 
the empirical self and the eternal life which is its fulfilment. And that — 
bridge can only be a growth towards Eternity in time. 

I have pointed out that survival has no necessary religious value; 
there is no point in Cm i we The question is whether survival 
affords a field of growth. But it does not follow that survival is 
religiously significant only if it involves an immediate attainment of 
perfection. People sometimes say that the evidence of psychical 
phenomena, which seems to show that we go on living after death in 
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more or less our present moral and spiritual condition, and in a world 
in some ways similar to the present, is of no value from the religious 
point of view. Is this, they ask indignantly, the final consummation 
of the soul? Is this the Heaven of which the saints have spoken? 
The answer is that it is no such thing. We can only expect it to be of 
such a nature on the assumption that death involves an utter breach 
in our inner development. That is the traditional Christian view. In 
the case of Catholics this conception is modified by the comparatively 
rational idea of Purgatory; but Purgatory is unfortunately limited in 
Catholic teaching to those who are already saved. Yet the conception 
embodies a genuine insight. Most men are very far indeed from bein 
fit for the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision. There seems no seal 
ground for supposing that death can bring about a sudden change. 
In his poem, The Pilgrimage, John Buxton says, 

Death is but an end to this exile, 

This solitude called life . . . 

In life man tastes eternity, 

And for a moment finds what he shall be 

For ever after death. 


The poet is here identifying the after-life with eternity; but there is no 
real basis for that identification. In the after-life our sense of time will 
obviously be different from what it is on earth: it cannot be measured 
by days or years. But we shall still be in time—-still subject to change 
and still susceptible of growth. If death, moreover, were the im- 
mediate gateway to eternity, the experience of eternity would come to 
all souls alike, irrespective of their spiritual stature—whether they 
had fitted themselves for it or not. For Jesus and for Pontius Pilate 
or Judas Iscariot death would mean the same. To state such a position 
is clearly to refute it. Alternatively it might be held that the attainment 
of immortality after death is confined to those who have experienced 
it in life. That, however, would be to give it an extremely limited 
scope. It would make immortality the prerogative of a spiritual 
aristocracy, for the sake of whom the rest of men struggle and suffer 
and pass into a final nothingness—a view which would involve both 
an impossible limitation of the scope of the divine purpose and a 
denial of the intrinsic worth and capacity of man. Nor, again, does 
it seem reasonable to suppose that even those who have in some 
measure entered into the realization of eternal life are likely to be 
rendered capable by the change which we call death of living wholly 
in the mgr of eternity. It is only through the age-long pilgrimage of 
the soul that we can climb to the height of vision. The Indian 
doctrine of transmigration and the eventual union of the soul with 
God is a far more reasonable conception than the traditional Christian 
eschatology. In its growth towards God there are many phases of 
being through which the soul must pass. In the Father’s house there 
are many “‘halting-places”’. 
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6) Can we then s of immortality as “personal”? Personality 
is held to limitation and exclusion. My qualities 
and my experiences, it is supposed, because they are mine cannot also 
be yours. You and J are separate centres of consciousness, divided off 
from one another and from God by the very fact of our personal 
identity. Immortality in the traditional sense involves the perpetuation 
of our teness—the everlasting continuance of our exclusive 
identity. But if there is any validity in what I have already said, that 
is a mistaken conception. Immortality is union with God, not the 
infinite prolongation of the life of the individual as an isolated unit. 
But what does union with God imply for human personality? 

“Heaven”, says Poulain in The Graces of Interior Prayer, “is 
fusion with God, in love and in possession”. In the words which have 
already been quoted Tennyson speaks of “the loss of personality” 
or “the loss of self”. But he is careful to insist that the experience is 
very far from being a swooning away into nothingness, as the hostile 
critic of mystical experience is apt to suggest. “The loss of personality 
—if so it were—seemed no extinction, but the only true life”. The 
experience, as mystics agree, means a vast extension of the range and 
intensity of our being. But does it involve the “loss of personality”? 
— (and especially Eastern mystics) sometimes use the analogy of 
“absorption”. The Upanishads compare the destiny of the man who 
has attained a complete and final union with Brahman to “pure water 
poured into pure water”, or to a river which, when it reaches the 
ocean, loses its being as a river and is merged in the sea. In a similar 
way a French mystic said that he had surrendered his soul to God, 
“giving it back like a drop of water to its source, praying God, my 
Origin and Ocean, that he will take me unto himself and engulf me 
eternally in the divine Abyss of his Being”. What does such engulfing, 
such merging or absorption involve? It is often assumed that it means 
the end of personal consciousness. Hinayana Buddhists sometimes 
take it for granted that when Gotama entered Nirvana, his individual 
selfhood disappeared. “Buddha finish”, as a Burmese put it to J. B. 
Pratt. In the Mahayana we find a different outlook: what ceases in 
Nirvana is not the essence of our being, but its limitations. Edward 
Carpenter ie in the account of his experience which I have quoted 
of “‘the disclosure within of a region transcending the ordinary bounds 
of personality”. That is shies the real essence of the matter. In 
Tennyson’s words “the mortal limit of the self was loosed”. The 
“ordinary bounds of personality” are not final; they can be trans- 
cended. And in the process of transcending them we do not in fact 
put off personality: we enter into its larger potentialities, we discover 
its deeper meaning. The essence of our personal being lies, not in its 
limitations or exclusions; it lies rather in our power to pass beyond 
them. Berdyaev has, indeed, suggested that we should regard 
personality, not as in general an existing fact of experience, but 
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rather as an ideal to be attained. Personality as he understands it 
essentially involves interpenetration. “In the spiritual world’, he 
says “there are no self-contained personalities; they are united with 
God, with other personalities and with the cosmos’’. It is only as we 

ut on personality in that sense that now or in the life to come we lay 

old on immortality. It is in this thought of interpenetration that we 
have the clue we are seeking. For it gives us the conception of an 
immortality which we may individually attain, yet in the attainment of 
which we transcend the narrowness and separate.iess characteristic 
of our present phase of being—an immortality which is personal, but 
not exclusive, an immortality in which the soul is one with God, and 
one in God with other souls. 
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EARLY BUDDHIST DATES 
By 
THE REV. E. G. PARRINDER 


M.A., D.D., PH.D. 
Reader in the Comparative Study of Religions, University of London 


THE dates for the life of Gautama Buddha that have been accepted by 
many European scholars in modern times are 563 B.C. to 483 B.C. 
Thus Christmas Humphreys, President of the Buddhist Society, says, 
“the dates of his life are still controversial, but it is probable that he 
was born in 563 B.C., left home when he was 29, attained enlighten- 
ment when he was 35 and passed away in 483 B.C., at the age of 80”.! 
But he adds that the sources of this information are “the despair of all 
historians”. Kern and some other scholars placed Gautama’s death 
about 370 B.C. 

But the celebrations of the zs;ooth Buddha Jayanti (victory), 
held in Rangoon from 1954-1956, brought a reminder that quite 
different dates ate accepted by Asian Buddhists. The death (or 
Parinirvina) of Gautama, deducting 2500 from 1956, would thus be 
544 B.C., and this is the date generally accepted in Theravada 
(Hinay4na) lands. Gautama’s birth would be 624 B.C. Both this and 
the European calculations depend on the tradition that Gautama lived 
to the age of eighty. 

In the Mahayana Buddhist traditions older dates still are claimed. 
1027 or 1067 B.C. have commonly been given in China for Gautama’s 
birth. Various reasons are adduced for such dates: portents in the 
heavens in 1027, statements by early Chinese patriarchs on the cycle 
in which the birth occurred, calculations by pilgrims like Fa-hien from 
the sacred sites in India. The Tibetans gave the dates an even more 
extravagant antiquity. 

Yet it was interesting that some Mahayana delegations went to 
the Buddha Jayanti celebrations, and this is stressed in official Chinese 
Buddhist publications. In November 1956, “the Dalai Lama and 
Panchen Erdeni and nine other scholars, both monks and laymen, 
went to India at the invitation of the Indian government to take part 
in activities for the commemoration of the zs;ooth anniversary oe 
Buddha’s Nirvana”. And in May 1957 a Chinese Buddhist party went 
to Cambodia “to attend the celebrations of the 2sooth anniversary of 


1 Buddhism, Pelican, p. 30. 
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the Buddha’s Nirvana”,' No doubt there were political influences 
here, especially on the part of the Dalai Lama, yet the visits suggest a 
possibility of closer agreement between Mahayana and Theravada on 
the dating of the origins of the religion. 

But how are even the most modest dates arrived at? And how 
likely are they to be even approximately accurate? The Theravada 
tradition, which does not appear to be very ancient, seems to be based 
on calculating backwards from the years of the reigns of Magadha 
kings; if the calculations included fractions of years as whole years 
that might reduce the difference between European and Theravada 
counting. 

Modern attempts at dating have revolved around Asoka, for he 
is said in the Ceylon Chronicles to have received his royal consecration 
218 years after the Parinirvana. This in turn depends on reckoning 
from the accession of his grandfather Chandragupta about or slightly 
before the death of Alexander the Great in. 323 B.C. If Asoka was 
consecrated about 265 B.C. then 218 years back make 483 for the 

Asoka is solid enough evidence. His edicts on rocks and stone 
pillars, many of which survive to this day, the inscriptions having been 
deciphered by scholars for over a century, witness to his great attempts 
to set forth the Buddhist way of life in the third century B.C. He 
built monuments at the sacred sites of the life of the Buddha, 
abandoned warfare, built hospitals, shelters and animal homes, and 
gave out edicts demanding respect for life, the practice of piety, 
toleration, and monastic discipline. Even so, extant inscriptions make 
no mention of many cardinal items of Buddhist teaching: ¢.g. the 
Four Noble Truths and the Noble Eightfold Way. 

The desolating fact in the early history of Buddhism, apart from 
the Asokan inscriptions which would be about two hundred years 
after the Buddha, is the almost total lack of written material. In 
comparison with some other religions, notably Christianity and Islam 
with their great masses of early scriptures and histories and ancient 
manuscripts, Buddhism is at a great disadvantage. No doubt it is 
better off than Hinduism, which itself partly depends on Buddhist 
dating, but it suffers from the general Indian dislike of committing 
religious truths to writing. Buddhist teaching was not restricted to the 
upper castes and to males, as were the Brahmanical Vedas and Upani- 
shads which were passed down orally to the few until modern times. 
But even when written down, perhaps round about the beginning of 
the Christian era, there was no scruple in altering Buddhist texts, 
and little desire or ability to preserve original documents. Old 
writings could be improved upon if better ideas arose. And the climatic 
conditions of tropical forests are deadly for the preservation of 
manuscripts. There will be no “Dead Sea Scrolls” lasting a couple of 


1 Buddbism in China (Peking, 1957), pp- 47, 49- 
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thousand years, unless Mahayana fragments turn up in the deserts of 
Turkestan or similar northern countries. In India and South-East 
Asia what scribes did not alter, the white ants and the damp would 
certainly destroy. Dr. E. Conze has ridiculed the tendency of Protest- 
ant administrators in Ceylon to imagine that the Theravada tradition 
there was more original because it was more rationalistic and moralistic 
than the Mahayana. “Tt is certainly not good enough any longer to go 
through the Pali Scriptures, take out the bits which take one’s fancy, 
and call them ‘the original gospel’.””: 

The Ceylon Chronicle, the Mahavamsa, says, “Be it known, that 
two hundred and eighteen years had passed from the nibbana of the 
Master unto Asoka’s consecration”. ‘This figure, 218, cannot be 
checked, and the years of kings that it is based upon are mostly in 
multiples of four. The Mahavamsa itself was composed in the fourth 
or fifth centuries A.D., though no doubt it used older material. But 
the accuracy and ancient character of the Chronicles as we have them 
are far from solid ground on which to build a scheme of dating. 

No wonder that the leading English Buddhist declares that the 
sources are “the despair of all historians”. But does it matter? Asian 
Buddhists do not normally attempt to distinguish between history 
and myth, and Indians in the past while superb in philosophy were bad 
at history. E. Conze, a Buddhist, says that the very “existence of 
Gautama . . . as an individual is, in any case, a matter of little import- 
ance to Buddhist faith”.?, The one whom Europeans call “the Buddha” 
was but one Buddha of many, a type rather than a person. In the eons 
of cosmic time “the historical Buddha” is but a manifestation of 
wisdom, who in turn will be superseded by Maitreya, the Buddha to 
come. 
Yet history has importance in cataloguing the passage of events 
and the sequence of ideas. The dates of Gautama are significant not 
only for Buddhism but also for other contemporary religions. The 
composition of the Brahmanical Vedas and Upanishads, not written 
down but supposed to have been extant, is largely fixed by reference 
to Brahmanical ideas in the teaching of Gautama and his followers. 
The Jain religion is said to have j ak an elder contemporary of 
Buddhism, like it a product of the warrior caste as against the 
Brahmans or, as Zimmer maintained, the revival of the ancient Indus 
valley or Dravidian religion against that of the Aryan invaders. With 
all its looseness in history, early Buddhism is likely still to be of | 
cardinal importance in giving a picture of ancient Indian religion, 
even if we cannot get back much further than Asoka. 

Nevertheless we might be stuck there, if new possibilities of 
tackling an old problem were not opening up in the slow development 
of Indian archaeology. Ever since the excavation of the Indus cities 


1 The Middle Way, July 1959, pp. 6-14. 
2 Buddbism, Cassirer, p. 34. 
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in the nineteen twenties, which revealed a great city civilization in 
pre-Aryan times, and altered the whole perspective of Indian life and 
religion, there have been hopes of even greater revelations. And some 
day someone must decipher the script on the Indus seals and bring 
knowledge of the ideas of those mysterious people. In the meantime 
excavations elsewhere are throwing light on other aspects of past 
times. 

The Indus excavations up to 1950 were presented admirably in 
Stuart Piggott’s Pelican Prehistoric India, going down to 1,000 B.C. 
The latest survey of the whole field and going down to Asoka is in 
Sit Mortimer Wheeler’s Early India and Pakistan (1959). 


After the destruction of the Indus cities, about 1500 B.C., by the 
Aryan invaders no buildings were made for centuries, or at any rate 
no ruins have been preserved till our times. The much vaunted 
Aryan superiority seems now to have been mostly in arms.Charging 
with their horses (recently domesticated) across the north Indian passes 
and plains, these Aryan barbarians destroyed the cities of more 
cultured ple, whom they despised as black and snub-nosed, and 
never built any comparable towns of their own. Their gods were like 
them; Vedic warriors, drinking and making love, and never doing a 
stroke of honest work, Gilbert Murray’s picture of the Homeric gods, 
in Five Stages of Greek Religion, fits the Vedas all too well. For over a 
thousand years there is a great gap in Indian culture. A few axes and 
swords have turned up and have been claimed as Aryan remains. 
But Wheeler suggests that these are the work of wandering craftsmen. 
“The Aryans, in particular should, I suggest; be given a holiday for 
the time-being. It is best to admit that no proto-Aryan culture has 
yet been identified in India”. 


True, the Aryans eventually produced great philosophy, perhaps 
earlier and greater than that of the Greeks, and religion comparable 
with that of Israel. But this was later and for the few. The name 
Upanishads suggests “secret sessions”, and the tradition of forest- 
sages shows well enough that city culture was a late thing. The 
fusion of Aryan with Indus religion in the great popular cults of 
Hinduism was still to come. 

But about the middle of the first millennium B.C., the period 
traditionally connected with the Buddha and the upsurge of creative 
thought throughout the world, there appear great urban sites in the 
valleys:of the Indus and the Ganges. The influence of Persia in India 
is apparent both at this time and two centuries later in the reign of 
Asoka. Darius, and perhaps Cyrus, had reigned over the northern 
Peshawar plain, and later Darius extended his rule to the Indus valley 
(about 520 B.C.), though how far eastwards is not known. The 
Persians brought not only empire but also valuable skills, especially 


1 op.cit., p. 126. 
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iron implements and coins. The Iron Age in north India began about 
500 B.C. 

Down the Ganges valley the beginnings of later kingdoms were 
emerging at this time and the first Indian coins appear a little later. 
Remains of native culture are seen in new styles of pottery: a Northern 
Black Polished type appeared in the Ganges valley between the fifth 
and second centuries B.C., following on Painted Grey pottery of the 
Bronze Age produced roughly between the eighth and the fifth 
centuries. On the Ganges sad Jumna there are great mounds awaiting 
excavation: at — Mathura, Kaushambi, Hastinapura, and many 
other places. There is much work to be done, and some day invaluable 
historical information may appear to supplement the fragments 
already discovered. 

Kaushambi, for example, is one of the great sites standing beside 
the Jumna, and once surrounded by a sloping baked brick wall 
reminiscent of the Indus cities of a millennium before. Northern 
Black Polished ware has been found here and one of Asoka’s minor 
edicts has survived. A Buddhist monastery, marking the site where 
Gautama preached, and a stupa for relics, have been uncovered. 
These are ascribed by the excavator, R. G. Sharma, to the century 
after Gautama’s death but may be later. 

Another valuable place is Old Rajgir in Bihar, which once had a 
rough stone wall twenty-five miles long. The little excavation that 
has been done has uncovered Northern Black Painted ware at the 
lowest levels, and little sign of long occupation before 500 B.C. The 
importance of further excavation is great for the eatly history of 
Buddhism. For Rajgir (Rajagaha) was the capital of Magadha, where 
King Bimbisara reigned who is said to have built the city. Gautama 
went to Bimbisara after his enlightenment, and here a monastery was 
said to have been built as the chief centre of the Buddha’s activity 
during the forty-five years of his ministry. The first Buddhist Council, 
immediately after Gautama’s death, was held near Rajagaha, in a cave 
the like of which was built at Rangoon for the Sixth Council in 1954. 
Rajagaha was also an important Jain centre; the successor of Mahavira 
taught five hundred monks here and died at this place, traditionally 
in 515 B.C. 

Sit Mortimer Wheeler says that the rugged walls of Rajgir “can 
scarcely claim the name of architecture” and that “in ‘Aryan’ India 
the term ‘architecture’ can first be applied unreservedly to the famous 
sandstone columns once more than thirty in number, which Ashoka | 
set up as memorials after his conversion to Buddhism”.' The Asokan 
monuments reveal the great influence of Persia on Indian art, after 
the invasion of Alexander had sent refugee craftsmen from Persia into 
india to the lasting benefit of India. The famous polished stone lions 
of Sarnath, now emblems of the Indian Republic, are due to Persia. 


1 ibid., p. 1736. 
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The iy See of Asoka resemble the rock-inscriptions of Darius 
in form, though far more religious and gentle in content. Some of 
Asoka’s north-western inscriptions are in a modified Aramaic script 
derived from Persia. There must have been native Indian sculpture in 
wood which has perished, but the use of stone in which India became 
so lavish and superb owes much to Persian and later Greek inspiration. 

Between the fall of Persepolis to the Greeks in 330 B.C. and the 
works of Asoka about 250 there is a gap of some eighty years, and 
one wonders what the refugee craftsmen were doing if they were in 
India at this time. Wheeler suggests that the centre of their activity 
would be Pataliputra, the modern Patna, where both Chandragupta 
and Asoka reigned. Megasthenes was ambassador of Seleucus at 
Chandragupta’s court about 300 B.C., and fragments from his writin 
speak of the walls and towers of Pataliputra, and the splendour of its 

ace and park which surpassed those of Ecbatana and Susa. Not a 
reat deal of excavation has been done, but Persian type monuments 
Cae turned up and Northern Black Polished pottery. According to 
Buddhist tradition the ministers of Magadha were building a fortress 
at Pataliputra just before Gautama’s death, and he prophesied that it 
would become the capital city. 

The picture that archaeology is slowly —- together is one of 
growing organized kingdoms in the Ganges valley, with important 
towns, round about the fifth century B.C. The fertile soil of the 

lains, the ease of communications on the rivers, the introduction of 
iron-working and coinage, all helped the growth of the river towns. 
This urban life is reflected in the Hindu Mahabhirata, as in Jain and 
Buddhist sources. Now from excavations “it would appear that along 
the great central rivers organized civic life began with the introduction 
of iron shortly after the middle of the 1st millennium B.C.” 

The general picture fits the Buddhist tradition of kingdoms and 
towns, from the life of which Buddhist and Jain monks withdrew to 
the ascetic life. It is not possible to arrive at more precise dates in the 
present state of knowledge, but the construction of Rajgir may suggest 
that the dating of the Buddha will have to be brought a little later 1 
tradition has allowed. This would also make the composition of the 
Upanishads later. Of the two hundred or less years between the death 
of Gautama and the reign of Asoka Buddhist history says little. There 
was said to be a Second Council at Vesali a hun years after Gauta- 
ma’s death, and a Third Council during the reign of Asoka. But the 
Third Council only appears in the Pali sources, and others seem to 
identify the Second Council with that of Asoka, who would thus be 
only one century after the Parinirvana. It is likely that the Buddhist 
movement had grown considerably to have attracted the emperor’s 
attention, but he need not have considered it as a political force after 
the manner of Constantine. Asoka’s conversion to the peaceful 
principles of Buddhism assured his place as one of the greatest 
of history. 

1 p. 1368. 
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THE STAGE MANAGERS 
OF OUR LIVES 


By 
THE REV. DR. FORD LEWIS 


IN one version of an old Russian legend, Petrouchka is a puppet, 
made in the size and image of a man from clothes stuffed with sawdust. 
He is the property of a magician who displays him and his two 
companions, a ballerina and a blackamoor, in a sideshow at country 
carnivals. The showman is a wizard and has the power to endow his 
puppets with the characteristics of living beings. As they go from 
carnival to carnival, the spark of life kindles brighter in them and they 
acquire human emotions. As a result, both Petrouchka and the blacka- 
moor fall desperately in love with the ballerina, who flirts with each 
but finally rejects the attentions of Petrouchka and embraces his rival. 

In a mood of despair, Petrouchka attacks his rival without 
warning during a performance. The blackamoor seizes his crescent- 
shaped sword and chases Petrouchka off stage and into the marketplace, 
where he kills him. The spectators are horrified at the realism of the 
fight, but the showman reassures them by displaying the sawdust 
legs and arms and they leave laughing. 

Darkness descends. The snow begins to fall. All the people 
have gone and the showman trudges off trailing the limp and severed 
puppet behind him. The stark finale is reached when the magician, 
who has terrified the spectators with his sorcery, is himself stricken 
with terror at the sight of the ghost of Petrouchka, violent and 
threatening, against the unearthly light of the ominous sky. 

This is not a beautiful legend. Perhaps one reason that it disturbs 
us is that it skirts so close to the truth in places. In some respects, 
we are puppets. There are many elements of life over which we have 
little or no control. On the other hand, there are times when the spark 
of life kindles in our sawdust frame and we find ourselves ee er 
love, music, art, religion. Likewise, we are capable of hate, violence; 
and death. Sometimes, to carry the analogy further, we seem even to 
outrun the intention of whatever cosmic showman is guiding our 
destiny. Did the magician intend to have Petrouchka slain by his 
rival, or did this come as an unexpected and baleful expression of free 
will? Is man inherently evil, in spite of God’s plan and purpose? Is 
God himself, as the legend seems to say, sometimes frightened at the 
evil which man has let loose in the world? : 
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To what extent are we the product of our environment? 
Geographic determinists, economic determinists and religious pre- 
destinationists have all stressed one aspect or another. Some have 
wanted to explain all that is distinctive in man with reference mainly 
to his longitude and latitude. The Marxists have insisted that we are 
in the inexorable grip of historical necessity. Old-fashioned Calvinists, 
while exhorting the populace to ever more prodigious feats of self- 
denial and moral striving, gloomily beatae that the outcome of the 
race was foreordained before the starting gun was heard. 

Wherever any attempt has been made by thinkers in any culture 
to synthesize all the phenomena of human life into a unified pattern, 
the idea of Fate has been introduced. It may be personified or 
impersonal, but it is always found in some shift or guise, operating in 
man’s thought as the inevitable necessity controlling all things. In 
some instances, usually at a relatively later stage in the development 
of speculative thought, the concept of a rational necessity or of a 
divine will and purpose may replace the concept of mere mechanical 
doom as the Alpha and Omega of human destiny. 

Who are we? Are we free spirits in a flexible existence, with all 
the potential for growth and adventure that this image implies? Have 
we been touched by the divine fire, and do we yet have its lively, 
unquenchable spark somewhere included within us as our true and 
vital centre? Have we truly felt the divine breath within our nostrils, 
and do we live by its tides and flow with its currents in a universe 
poised on the verge of self-realization? Or are we fixed and frozen 
crystals in a cosmos congealed from the beginning? 

Eric Hoffer points out how dependent we are on our human 
environment. 

The people we meet are the playwrights and stage managers of our lives: 
they cast us ina role, and we play it whether we will or not. It is not so much 
the example of others we imitate as the reflection of ourselves in their eyes, 
the echo of ourselves in their words. 


(The Passionate State of Mind, Aphorism 130.) 


On the other hand, J think that civilized existence would not be 
possible without some measure of influence, and even control, over 
one person by another. Parents leave their clear imprint on the lives 
of children. Teachers shape and mould the minds of students. It is a 
price we pay for culture, and if kept within limits, not an unreasonable 
price. It does not denote mental bondage necessarily to respond to 
some expectation the world has of us. Many a creative person has 
become what he is because someone in his world has made it possible 
by believing in him. We parents ought to think rather searchingly of 
the implications of this process. It liberates something powerful and 
affirmative in us when someone demonstrates a rooted confidence in 
us. It creates within us, as it were, a clean heart for our creative 
endeavour. It renews a right spirit within us for the search and the 
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striving. Generous confidence generously shown, like warm sunshine, 
brings to birth in us the seed a the future that is there and by us made 
ssible. 

Thus it becomes an option with real significance and consequence 
for us when we select our friends. We are, as Hoffer implies, selecting 
the “playwrights and stage managers of our lives” when we choose our 
associates, a choice that is obviously all the more important when it 
comes to selecting a mate. 

Einstein made the point that time, distance and motion are 
relative. We could have no concept of these matters at all without 
recourse to at least one other point of reference beyond this present 
place and hour. So, too, with respect to ourselves. The people around 
us teflect back to us the views, reactions and responses that make up 
our composite image of reality. They provide us with “feedback”’, 
without which we would perceive ourselves only as hollow men in a 
silent, voiceless world. The quality and accuracy of that “feedback” 
will be in direct proportion to the quality of our associates. 

Sometimes we exercise a creative influence in a negative way. 
Stephen Spender, commenting on the sensitivity of writers to criticism, 
expresses the belief that “every writer is secretly writing for someone, 
probably for a parent or teacher who did not believe in him in 
childhood”. He concludes that the critic who does. not accept the 
writer becomes unconsciously identified with the teacher or parent 
in the mind of the writer. The result is that the greater general 
acceptance the writer finds, the more bitter is his disappointment in 
failing to get the approval he most needs, /.¢., from the critic who is 
in loco parentis. 

Undoubtedly, this provides some kind of motivation, but often 
it is a motivation of despair. It is not a healthy stimulus, first of all 
because it goads the individual upon whom it operates into action for 
negative reasons. He feels compelled to practise his craft, whatever it 
may be, in order to find favour in someone’s sight. By the time he 
gets to the creative age, the person he is so bent on pleasing may be 

ead, or his favour and approval otherwise forever denied. And even 


if that person is now able to give approval, the neurotic need may at 
= point be insatiable. Acceptance often comes too little and too 
te. 

“Let me find favour in thy sight . . .”. How often this phrase re-. 
curs, particularly in the Old Testament, where at least in the older parts, 
the dominion of parents over their children is absolute. In a sense, this 
preoccupation with plore a receding generation provides the 

c 


dynamic tension which gives growth to conscience. More than that, 
it furnishes the motive power to ongoing civilization and culture. 
This perennial desire to please, rather than the desire for fame as such, 
is the spur that impels us “to scorn delights, and live laborious days”. 

Eventually, it may be, we pass beyond the need for external 
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acceptance. In our growth we reach a point at which we recognize 
that the power with Swhicts we have to fon to terms is inside. This 
need not involve anarchy or martyrdom. It does not necessarily imply 
total rejection of the standards of public behaviour agreed upon by 
masses and averages, although it may come to that in some instances. 
What it involves is an exercise of faith in the proposition that, at least 
for ourselves, the creative forces that lie latent unharvested within 
us are as potent and necessary to the universe as any that lie beyond 
us. Such a conviction emancipates us psychologically and at the same 
time arms us with unsuspected spiritual strength. We gain a sense of 
somehow becoming more than just our everyday selves. In the 
crucible of the creative process, we achieve a union with qualities and 
portents that we have associated with a higher level of existence. By 
reaching down into the soul, we reach upward and become conjoined 
with divinity. 

Jesus identified his own inner power as the power and presence of 
God. Paul attributed his personal attainments to the presence of 
Christ in himself. And doubtless many persons in the annals of 
Christian striving, having due regard for the veneration of saints, have 
relied on the intercession of St. Paul for moral and spiritual support. 
Socrates gave up his life rather than turn away from the promptin 
of a truth possessed inwardly. Perhaps it is not necessary or fruitful 
to press the search too hard to find a name for the ultimate authority 
common to everyone who has conscious contact with it. Undoubtedly 
a universal phenomenon is involved, but it is equally clear that it has 
no common name in any sense of the word. 

In the legend of the Exodus, when Moses asks Yahweh what 
his name is, he receives the reply “T am who I am’, or “I am what I 
am”, or “ I will be what I will be”, as it is translated variously in the 
Revised Standard Version. Maybe this is as close as we can come to the 
ineffable name. All other names fall somewhat lower, become 
somewhat more limiting than our dearest hopes allow for. But if 
the quality of divinity et is struggling to self-realization within us 
is recognized and encouraged, not snuffed out by the incursions of the 
external world, God needs no g boomy name. The King James Version 
uses the more antique but no less exalted “I am what I am”. I like 
the finality and the tone of maturity which this conveys, and I like 
the theology even more when we conjoin to this majestic insight the 
— ancient and moving lines from the Sanskrit, “That (also) art 

ou”. 

Not only do we escape what might to some seem an obscure and 
vague tautology, but by thus juxtaposing two apparently alien 
thoughts, we put man in his richest relationship to what is most 
fundamental in his world and experience. In the “sacrament of the 
present moment”, on God is. All else, being subject to the eternal 
flux of becoming discontinuance, either was or will be in the 
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abstract past or future. Nevertheless, the divine world, while it 
transcends most of what we know and more that lies even below the 
horizon of imagination, must also include the real and present world. 
God is absolutely and arbitrarily what he is. What we conceive him 
to be may be only a setting forth, only a far-off beginning of an 
approach to the measured fullness of God. But I must confess that 
the conviction grows in me that there is a nexus which unites us with 
the object of our lifelong search and that God has not left himself 
without links and ties with the world of our own experience. We have 
a means of connection with the infinite, and the first step in the realiza- 
tion of this goal is the discovery and cultivation of the near side of 
infinity which is anchored all undiscovered within ourselves. We must 
then proceed from this beginning toward a recognition of the supreme 
— of God. Verily, “ am that lam”. Yea, and verily “That art 
thou”. 
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SURVEY OF 
RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


A sENS E of direction is most essential to a philosopher faced with the present 
lack of direction and the ensuing confusion which endangers the future of 
Western civilization. The most brilliant men, choosing the wrong direction, 
cannot reach their goal. But how to find the right direction? The choice of 
the philosopher is free, but limited by certain basic rules, ¢.g. that a philosophy 
remains empty if not based on experience and on a thorough knowledge of 
the sciences. As a turn in the right direction Professor H. L. A. Hart’s The 
Concept of Law (O.U.P., 215.) should be welcomed because it propounds a 
new legal philosophy based on legal experience and on a profound knowledge 
of jurisprudence. Professor Hart rejects Hobbes’s and Austin’s interpretation 
of the law as “the sovereign’s coercive orders”, and interprets it instead as 
the union of two fundamentally different rules, i.e. those which impose 
obligations and those which confer powers. Law is here based on “an ultimate 
rule of recognition providing authoritative criteria for the identification of 
valid rules of the system”. The book will be most useful to students of moral 
and political philosophy not so much because of its general thesis as ot its 
detailed discussion of moral and yolitical obligation, of law and ethics, of 
natural law etc. Linguistic analysis is here used as a means of elucidating 
factual differences, whereas A. C. Graham claims it as the irrevocable method 
for solving The Problem of Value (Hutchinson, 125. 6d.) This well-written 
and thoughtful book is noteworthy because the logic of the problems forces 
the author to transcend linguistic analysis. His question, ‘By what standards 
shall I live?’ cannot be answered linguistically. His answer, “By necessary 
moral standards and by hypothetical standards which are not subjective’, 
moves in the right direction, but is extra-linguistic and has its roots in 
Kantian ethics. 

David Pole’s book, Conditions of Rational Inquiry, bears surprisingly the 
sub-title, A Study in the Philosophy of Value (Athlone Press, 305.). In his view 
the study of inquiry should be a prolegomenon to moral philosophy, 
because judgement as well as rational inquiry implies evaluation. This 
argumentation, however, is inconclusive. Rejecting “intuition” and 
“decision” as a basis of ethics, Pole is in search of a new foundation, but 
“universal agreement of those who engage in inquiry” is a too utopian 
substitute. “A classless united community of mankind”, proposed by 
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E. E, Hirschmann in On Human Unity (Gollancz, 255.) as a solution to present 
conflicts, is, alas, still more utopian. How a potentially classless society 
treats its nonconformist members may be gathered from R. J. Lifton’s 
a, study of “Brainwashing” in China in Thought Reform and the 

sychology of Totalism (Gollancz, 305.). This book’ is valuable because it 
discusses, on the basis of detailed case histories, attempts to remould human 
persons in a predetermined direction, and also their success and their 
failure. The Chinese were most successful with a Jesuit priest, whereas they 
failed with 95 % of all prisoners. The chances for a writer to preserve his 
creative activity within the increasing controls of the welfare state are 
discussed by several authors in The Writer’s Dilemma (O.U.P., 125. 6d.). We 
remain within the realm of values with D. W. Sherburne’s A Whiteheadian 
Aesthetic (Yale U.P., $5.00), the thesis of a young author, who attempts to 
supply Whitehead’s unwritten aesthetics. It will be welcomed by the select 
circle of Whiteheadians as adding a new chapter to The Relevance of Whitehead. 
Others will be less enlightened by his central thesis that “the work of art has 
the ontological status of a Whiteheadian proposition”. Never explain the 
known by the unknown! 

Choosing the wrong direction, bad enough for a philosopher, may be 
catastrophic in the case of a political theorist. Georges Sorel, whose “Social 
Theories” are presented by I. L. Horowitz as Radicalism and The Revolt 
against Reason (Routledge, 305.), appears today as the evil genius of the 
twentieth century. As a truly “irrational man”, the heir of Bergson and 
Nietzsche, the critic of enlightenment and democracy, he stressed in a 
challenging manner the power of irrational beliefs and of “myths” in history. 
But his recommendation of violence as a means of revolutionary liberation 
proved fatal in the hands of Bolsheviks and Fascists alike. Horowitz’s 
scholarly, dispassionate historical study will be welcome to the student of 
politics, not least because of the translation of “The Decomposition of 
Marxism” and detailed bibliographical notes. 

“A man’s contemporaries ate his fortune—he can hardly be said to 
deserve them: like his habitat they are there, factors of destiny.” These 
wonderful words of W. E. Hocking introduce “Essays in Memory of James 
Bissett Pratt”’, Se//, Redigion, and Metaphysics edited by G. E. Myers (Macmillan 
Co., N.Y., 345. 6d.). In Sartre’s and Sorel’s Europe they sound like a message 
from another planet, Besides Hocking’s charming memories, W. Kaufmann’s 
spirited attack on “dogmatic theology” (and no longer on religion), its 
“double standard” as to the truth of one’s own beliefs and the untruth of - 
others, and its “double speak” is notable. In What is Philosophy? (O.U.P., 
145.) E. Sprague manages to discuss man, world, God, morals and politics . 
within the limits of a small paperback. The Philosophy of Being, Metaphysics I, 
by G. Smith, S. J., and L. H. Kendzierski (Macmillan Co., N.Y., 405.), 
defines metaphysics in the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition as the science of 
being as being, i.¢. of “being as common to, or involved in, whatever anyone 
else knows or can know’. Under the heading, “Metaphysics as a Science”’, 
we tead: “Having located the being and non-being of sensibles in the power 
of God, we have a science”’. 

In the wake of Wittgenstein J. P. Day makes, in Inductive Probability 
(Routledge, 40s.), the ambitious attempt to lay the foundation of a “Philos- 
ophy of Inductive Probability” as part of a new “Inductive Philosophy”. 
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He wants to describe the ordinary or right use of “probable”, and is most 
prolific in proposing new usages. This is a book for specialists only, but even 
they will have difficulty in finding out whether the new usages (such as 
Logic of Inductive Probabilities, Logic of Inductive Truth, probabilifiability, 
probabilifying proposition) refer to realities . At the moment we can do no 
more than hope that the verdict of experts in the mathematical theory of 
probability will be favourable. Linguistic analysis is also used by Professor 
E. J. Fork in Imagination (Allen & Unwin, 18s.). Granted that his 
distinctions of “with imagination”, “in imagination”, and “supposal’’, are 
ingenious, do they elucidate the phenomena of imagination? What do we 
learn about dreams, when we are told that most $ are instances of 
false supposal? Does it make sense to disregard Freud’s epoch-making 
dream-analysis and, generally speaking, psychological and psychopathological 
research? Students of philosophy will find the book useful because of its 
clarity of exposition and its iecniiin of Hume’s and Kant’s views on 
imagination. How much can be learnt from psychopathological cases about 
the interrelation of “Thinking and Speaking” may be gathered from Kurt 
Goldstein’s paper in Fundamentals of Psychology: The Psychology of Thinking 
(Constable, 14s.). In Perception, Understanding and Society (Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 25s.) F. P. Chambers tries to prove that the humane studies are 
imaginative exercises, i.e. arts and not sciences in the strict sense of the term. 
A kind of Crocean intuitionist philosophy of perception is claimed as their 
foundation. 

Whereas Psychical Research is under fire from sceptical philosophers 
and psychologists and The Journal of et prt for June prints “A 
Controversy over Charges of Fraud in ESP”, the dead come to its rescue. 
William James on Psychical Research, edited by G. Murphy and R. O. Ballou 
(Chatto & Windus, 305.), is a welcome first collection of his contributions 
to this subject. He emerges as a pioneer of Psychical Research, open- 
minded, but critical, convinced of the reality of telepathy and of the fact that 
we are like islands in a subconscious sea from which our abnormal capacities 
emerge. In the end he agrees with F. W. H. Myers, whose Human Personality 
and its Survival of Bodily Death is rearranged in a one-volume edition by 


§. Smith (University Books, $10.00). Myers, however, uncritically believes 


that survival is proved and that spirits communicate with mortals. In these 
matters wishful thinking is the greatest obstacle to objective research. Professor 
C. J. Ducasse offers A Critical Examination of the Belief in a Life after Death 
(C. C. Thomas & B. Blackwell, 7os.). His comprehensive, up-to-date survey, 
including reincarnation as wellas psychical research, is valuable. His conclusion, 
that the balance of evidence speaks for the reality of the survival of memories 
and of continuing exercise of mental capacities, is too good to be true. 
Among the contributions to the history of thought first place, not 
only in the order of time, belongs to the new translation of Solomon Ibn 
Gabirol’s The Kingly Crown, by Professor Bernard Lewis, (Vallentine Mitchell, 
85. 6d.). I strongly recommend it to all those who know Gabirol only from 
the speculations of his Fons Vitae and from the systematic surveys of the 
textbooks. Here they will find not only “the greatest Hebrew religious poem 
of the Middle Ages” but, in its third part, the “Prayer and Penitential”, a 
truly religious personality confessing in wonderful biblical, but non-deno- 
inati language his mortal weaknesses. These vatiations on the eternal 
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theme of Miserere nobis make it understandable that he was held to be a 
Christian during the Middle Ages. Other books include the following: a well- 
documented study of Gassendi, Scetticismo ed empirismo by Tullio Gregory 
(Laterza, Bari, L.z000), where his philosophy is interpreted as a synthesis of 
antimetaphysical scepticism and the new empiricism; an inquiry into the 
influence of Scottish Common Sense Philosophy as a means of controlling 
imagination in early American fiction (The Instructed Vision, by Terence 
Martin, Indiana U.P., $4.50); Schopenhaner-Jabrbuch, 42, 1961, edited by 
A. Hiibscher (Verlag Kramer, Frankfurt), containing papers devoted to the 
hilosopher on the occasion of the centenary of his ae G. M. Spring’s 
dly necessary translation of From Kant to Nietzsche by Jules de Gaultier, 
who was like Sorel a pupil of Bergson and Nietzsche and an irrationalist to 
whom morality was an illusion and who believed in the contingent arbitrary 
spontaneity of Life (Philosophical Library, $4.75); a full-scale study of 
T. H. Green by Jean Pucelle, entitled La Nature et L’ Esprit dans la Philo- 
sophie de T. H. Green, La Renaissance de I’Idéalisme en Angleterre au XIX© 
siécle (Nauwelaerts, 250 FB.); a paperback reprint of H. J. Blackham’s 
Six Ex<istentialist Thinkers (Routledge, 6s); and last, but not least, Edward 
C. Moore’s American Pragmatism: Peirce, James, Dewey (Columbia & O.U.P., 
405.), in which Pragmatism as represented by these three thinkers is claimed 
as the only original American philosophy, and is interpreted as essentially a 
theory of meaning. This general thesis is then applied to one concept basic 
to each, namely to the concepts of reality (Peirce), truth (James), and the good 
(Dewey). Paradoxically, Pragmatism turns out in the end to be “the theory 
that reality has practical character” (Dewey), and is therefore primarily a 
theory about reality! The diversity and fertility of the three outstanding 
American thinkers is evidently so great that it is difficult to press them into a 
unifying frame. 

“Communicational Epistemology” is the fascinating title of Magoroh 
Maruyama’s studies of interpersonal communication, ze. of our under- 
standing and misunderstanding of other persons (BJPS, Nos. 44 & 45). 
Problems of ethics, free-will and determinism prevail in Mind (July), whereas 
Basil Mitchell attempts a “Justification of Religious Belief” in The Philo- 
sophical Quarterly (July). Writing on “The Ethics of Bolshevism’’, the late 
G. H. Sabine surprisingly interprets Lenin’s “‘actionism and intellectualism” 
as a sort of religious revelation and a transformation of the Russian poet’s 
dreams for the mission of Russia cia TE Review, July). “Kierkegaard 
on Indirect Communication” is discussed by H. S. Broudy in The Journal of 
Philosophy, No. 9. Following Hans Reiner, A. H. Chroust maintains that the 
title of Aristotle’s “Metaphysics” has been misunderstood and should be 
interpreted as a transition from “what is more knowable for us’ (physics) - 
to “what is more knowable per se’ (Review of Metaphysics, June). The Revue 
Internationale de Philosophie, 36-57, is devoted to Whitehead and will be of 
special interest to English readers. It contains a comprehensive Whitehead 
bibliography. We return to our starting-point with a discussion of “validity 
in law” and a critique of “legal positivism”, in general, and A. Ross’s theory, 
in particular, by J. Miedzianagora in Logique et Analyse, 13-14. We regret 
to note the death of its co-founder, Professor Robert Feys, who was an 
exceptionally gifted débrouilleur of the most difficult problems of Symbolic 
Logic. OXFORD. 
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ll. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


ProFressor F. T, GRANT, emeritus professor of biblical theology at 
Union Theological seminary, has written Translating the Bible (Nelson 155.) 
to celebrate the 350th anniversary of the Authorised Version. He gives a 
lively account of the English translations, from Wycliffe to the RSV, and of 
the Hebrew, Greek and Latin Bibles which preceded them, revealing much 
learning lightly carried and an independent outlook on some disputed 
questions. The book was written before the appearance of the New English 
Bible, which he merely announces; so we miss his comments on this newest 
version, which would no doubt be penetrating. The message of deutero-Isaiah 
(University Publishers Inc., New York, for the Hebrew Union College Press, 
$5.00), by Julian Morgenstern, is a learned translation and study of Isaiah 
xl-xlviii, with a reconstruction of the text, by the emeritus president of the 
Hebrew Union College, who is one of the most eminent scholars of American 
Reform Judaism. Dr. Morgenstern believes that the chapters in question 
have, for some unknown reason, been arranged in reverse chronological 
order; if the correct order is restored there is revealed a great monotheistic 
prophet, rebuking the Jewish exiles in Babylon for paying homage to the 
Babylonian gods, and probably suffering martyrdom in consequence. R. M. 
Grant, of the Divinity School of the university of Chicago, in The earliest 
lives of Jesus (S.P.C.K., 185. 6d.), discusses how the earlier Christians, and in 
particular Origen, interpreted the story which they read in the gospels, 
according to the literary standards of their day. Allegory was their main key. 
Luke the historian in recent study (Epworth Press, 85. 6d.), by C. K. Barrett, 
is the A. S. Peake memorial lecture at the Methodist Conference of 1961. 
Luke, he says, tells the story of Jesus as that of the founder of a religion, whose 
success he recounts in Acts; so there are dramatic personalities, but not much 
depth of redemptive theology or apocalyptic or gnosis. Two recent volumes 
in the series “Studies in biblical theology” are Human achievement and divine 
vocation in the message of Paul, by W. A, Beardslee (SCM Press, 10s. 6d.), and 
Church order in the New Testament, by Eduard Schweizer (SCM Press, 16s.). 
According to Professor Beardslee, Paul made a sharp distinction between the 
work of God through Christ and God’s calling of other men. Professor 
Schweizer has written a very theological account of church-order in the New 
Testament and the Apostolic Fathers, with consequences for today. Church- 
order, with its various ministries, capable of development and not final, 
does not exist for itself but as a vehicle of God’s free Spirit. 

Saint Patrick’s writings, a modern translation by Arnold Marsh (Dundalgan 
Press, 24. 6d.), is an attempt to give in English the roughness and vigour of 
the original; it seems to be very successful except that it does not indicate the 
biblical echoes and quotations of the Latin text. Adomnan’s life of Columba, 
edited by Alan O. and Marjorie O. Anderson (Nelson, sos.), is a scholarly 
edition of the Latin text, from the beautiful Schaffhausen MS (of which four 
pages of facsimile are given), with translation, notes and introduction. The 
translation is rather ponderous, but the rest is valuable. The Church in council, 
by E. L. Watkin (Darton, Longman & Todd, bound 185. 6d., paper-back 6s.), 
is an account of the decisions of the twenty general councils, from Nicaea in 
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325 to the Vatican in 1869-70, recognized by the Roman Catholic Church as 
authoritative. The author says that “a false doctrine cannot win a general 
council”, A new general council is now in preparation. 

John Colet and the Platonic tradition, by Leland Miles (Open Court 
Publishing Co., La Salle, Illinois, $1.75), is the first volume of a trilogy 
dealing with Colet, More and Erasmus, the Oxford reformers, under the 
title “Fishers with Platonic nets”. Colet, says the author, was more protestant 
than More, and he analyses carefully Colet’s dependence on Florentine 
Platonism; but he lacks Seebohm’s ability to tell a thrilling tale. The protestant 
mind of the English Reformation, by Charles H. and Katherine George (OUP 
for Princeton U.P., 685.), is a careful study of Puritan writings leading up to 
the Civil War; the authors dislike the word ‘Puritan’, and believe that English 
advanced Protestantism was much less politically revolutionary than is 
usually depicted, but sought a “broad and middle way”. This is in line with 
much other recent study of the period, and also of the nonconformity which 
followed. 

The second volume of the late W. C. Braithwaite’s standard history of the 
Society of Friends, The second period of Quakerism, has been reprinted (CUP, 
305.) and will be welcomed, even though historians have moved on since the 
first edition appeared in 1918. A number of corrections have been made, and 
67 pages of notes added, by H. J. Cadbury. To Dr. Cadbury, in honour of 
22 years as chairman of the American Friends’ Service Committee, has been 
dedicated Then and now, a collection of Quaker essays, historical and con- 
temporary, edited by Anna Brinton (OUP for Pennsylvania U.P., 4os.). 
There is a biography of Dr. Cadbury, and an interesting comparative study 
by F. B. Tolles of the varying views of historians concerning the origins of 
Quakerism. Tolerance and the intolerable, the Swarthmore Lecture for 1961, by 
R. K. Ullmann (Allen & Unwin, 85. 6d.), is a study of a fundamental Quaker 
standpoint. Sects and society, by B. R. Wilson (Heinemann, 355.), is a socio- 
logical study of three religious groups in Britain, the Elim Foursquare 
Gospel Church, Christian Science, and the Christadelphians; the author 
sees an immediate correlation between religious belief and social and economic 
status, a conclusion which certainly is not new. He doubts whether deviant 
institutions such as these can much longer be sustained in contemporary 
society—which seems to credit the modern world with greater health and 
adjustment than one would have thought. Spiritualism as seen by a Christian 
Scientist, by Charles*Cunradi (Mitre Press, 9s. 6d.), is an attempt, not very 
successful, to cross a gulf which has always existed between two incompatible 
fervently-held faiths. The author, a convinced Christian Scientist, is kindly- 
disposed but concedes little. Pasteur the healer, by G. L. Pasteur (The Pasteur 
Sanctuary, Poole, Dorset, 55.), is an account of remarkable cures of serious 
disease reputed to be made by Mr. Pasteur, who claims to be guided by the 
spirit of Louis Pasteur. The robe and the sword, by K. M. MacKenzie (Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., $3.25), is a very able examination of 
American imperialism; Methodists, with their missionary commitments 
abroad and their moral concern, helped to create the public opinion which 
believed in the “manifest destiny” of America to spread civilization, even 
by armed force. 

An inquiry into the sources of Emerson’s philosophical and moral outlook 
is given in Emerson’s Plutarch, by E. G. Berry, professor of classics at the 
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University of Manitoba (OUP for Harvard U.P., 48s.). Plutarch’s mixture of 
stoicism and platonism was congenial to Emerson, both directly from 
Plutarch himself and through Montaigne and Bacon; even Plutarch’s style 
influenced Emerson greatly. The heart of Thorean’s journals, edited by Odell 
Shepard (Dover Publications, New York, $1.45), is a useful and reveali 
selection from the diaries of this retiring poet and thinker. Kierkegaard: 
en discourses, ac gaia by Walter Lowrie (OUP ‘Galaxy Book’, 
115. 6d.), is a paper-back reprint of the t writings of the year 1848 in 
seriously. 

Is co-operation possible between the faiths? Can there be re-union? 
Fernand Portal, apostle of unity, by H. Hemmer, translated from the French by 
A. T. Macmillan (Macmillan, 255.), tells the story of a Catholic priest, a 
friend of Lord Halifax, who spent a lifetime working for union between the 
Roman and Anglican communions, culminating in the unsuccessful Malines 
conversations of the 1920’s. Exxclusiveness and tolerance, by Jacob Katz 
(OUP, 215.), is a study of Jewish-gentile relations in medieval and modern 
times to the end of the 18th century; somehow tolerance emerged out of 
extreme intolerance—but the author thinks that the rationalism and universal- 
ism of Lessing and Moses Mendelssohn was not the last word. The book is 
volume II] in the series ‘Scripta Judaica’. 

Religion in primitive society, by Edward Norbeck (Harper & Brothers, $5.50; 
Hamish Hamilton, 4o0s.), is an anthropologist’s approach to religion, its 
forms and functions. Starting from primitive man, the author concludes that 
supernaturalism supports social ideals, that the modern world is increasingly 
secular, that nevertheless “‘something called religion will long be with us and 
its nature will continue to change”. He includes studies of Cargo cults and 
Mau Mau. Divinity and experience, by Godfrey Lienhardt (OUP, 42s.), is a 
detailed study of the religion of the Dinka people of southern Sudan; their 
theology separates man and deity, and their priesthood and ritual are 
directed to their re-union. Rival spear-masters, who are hereditary priests, 
play a large part in this religion. The book of ceremonial magic, by A. E, Waite 
(University Bocks, $10.00), is a large compendium of occult information, 
“a compete grimoire”; but it lacks references. The brotherhood of the rosy 
cross, by the same author (University Books, $10.00), is a similar study of 
rosicrucianism, with its connections with alchemy and free-masonry; here 
a more continuous and critical story is told, but again the reader would be 
helped by more references. The theory and practice of the mandala, by Professor 
Giuseppe Tucci (Rider, 255.), is an inquiry into the design and use of these 
circular sacred symbols, found in Hindu and Buddhist religion; the author 
believes that they reveal not only the subconscious mind of the artist but 
also the meaning of existence. Why does faith look upward? Dr. Ulrich 
Simca, in The ascent to heaven (Barrie & Rockliff, 215.), affirms a transcendental 
dimension to existence, a realm of gnosis and immortality, which corrects 
the materialist and determinist denials of modern man. This is a more precise 
mysticism than that taught by J. H. M. Whiteman, in The mystical life Faber, 
305.), which claims, with illustrative cases, that a man can attain mystical 
liberation from the earthly body. 

Can there be a philosophy of history? Many working historians refuse to 
discuss the question; others feel that it is fundamental. Professor A. G. 
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Widgery, in Interpretations of history (Allen & Unwin, 285.), traces this 
obsession from Confucius to Toynbee, with ample illustration but no final 
conclusion. Morris R. Cohen, on the other hand, in The meaning of human 
history (Open Court, $1. 7», shows how explanation or causality in history is 
multi-dimensional, not linear, and is primarily ethical. Toward a mature faith, 
by E. R. Goodenough (OUP, 1os., for Yale U.P., $1.25), is a very personal 
plea for a humanist Christianity, ‘released by psycho-analysis from super- 
naturalism but enabled to use the traditional ' syrtibobs “so long as men are 
men, spiritual reality will always remain the most important factor in human 
life”. The limits of reason, by George Boas (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 125. 6d.), 
a volume in the series ‘Religious Perspectives’, is a plea against allowing 
science to capture all our thinking. Man’s knowledge i is an intermingling of 
actuality and vision, and reason is a method of ordering our experience in a 
useful way; more than we realize, we live by imagination and tradition, so 
art and religion still have their place. 

But we cannot get away from the practical problems. Paul Ramsey, of 
Princeton, in War and the Christian conscience (CUP for Duke U.P., 485.), 
published for the Lilly Endowment research programme in Christianity and 
sr , urges that if there can be any “just war” it can only be against enemy 

orces and not against enemy peoples, particularly if it is in the form of 
nuclear deterrence. This is a serious and responsible discussion of the ethics 
of modern politics. Christianity and the world of today, by Philip Morris, Vice- 
Chancellor of Bristol University (Epworth Press, 125. 6d.), the Beckly Social 
Service Lecture of 1961, is a more general discussion on the relation of 
Christianity to the many problems of the modern world; the author is 
anxious to avoid preaching and tends to be largely descriptive. Methodism’ s 
challenge in race relations, by J. P. Wogaman (Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D.C., $2.00), is a resolute study of the strategy that should be employed by 
the minister and local church and by the denominational leaders to settle this 
grave problem. For what purpose? (Public Affairs Press, $2.50) is an im- 
passioned appeal against thermo-nuclear weapons by an angry American, 
J. P. Speer, who believes that the only solution is some sort of international 
federation. Swami Avyaktananda urges the building of a peaceful world on 
spiritual values, in World peace through spiritual communism (The Vedanta 
Movement, Bath, 3s.). Volumes 6 to 9 in the ‘Common Sense’ series 
(Gollancz, 125. 6d. each) are about Crime and punishment, by C. H. Rolph, 
Race, by Philip Mason, Religion, by John Hadham, and Christian ethics, oy 
Canon Carpenter. 

Finally, four important books dealing with personal problems, especially in 
relation to the ministry: Pastoral care in a changing world, by Erastus Evans 
(Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.), Pastoral care and clinical training in America, by 
Dr. H. Faber (Van Loghum Slaterus, Arnhem, /3.90), Dealing with delinquents, 
by W. L. Herbert and F. V. Jarvis (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), and The heating of 
marriage, a handbook of marriage mi REE by Dr. W. L. Carrington 
(Epworth Press, 215.). 

OXFORD 
It is with deep regret that we announce the death in Brisbane 
on July 11 of Dr. E. L. Allen, who contributed the Survey of 
Theological Literature from 1948 to 1957, as well as many 
articles. 
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REVIEWS 


Seasonal Feasts and Festivals. By E. O. James. London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1961. Pp. 336. 355. 


Images and Symbols. By M. Eliade. London: Harvill Press, 1961. Pp. 
189. 185. 


Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (Manchester University) 


Many scholars must hope that their retirement will in due course prove as 
fruitful as that of Professor E. O. James. Since he left his chair of the History 
of Religions in the University of London, a steady stream of important books 
has come from his pen, almost it would seem at the rate of one a year. The 
present work is one of his best, as its subject surely is one of the most con- 
genial to him. For Dr. James was one of the original contributors to the epoch- 
making volume Myth and Ritual (ed. S. H. Hooke, Oxford, 1933); and he has 
ever since remained deeply interested in the ritual pattern which came to 
express the emotional needs of the agriculturalist’s life as mankind in the 
ancient Near East turned from a food-gathering to a food-producing 
economy. As a matter of fact, in the present book Dr. James commences his 
survey in the Palaeolithic era, before the so-called Neolithic revolution 
wrought this fundamental change in human culture; for already the process of 
Nature’s year had led to the formation of a primitive liturgical calendar in 
that seasonal rites were conducted for the increase of the game upon which 
the Palaeolithic communities depended for their food. 

In turn, Professor James describes the ritual cycle that out of the 
successive crises of the agriculturalist’s year, preoccupied as he was to 
establish and maintain the fecundity of the earth. Personifying that upon 
which he so vitally depended, the primitive agriculturalist conceived of the 
earth as the Great Mother, from whose fecund womb all life came, whether 
of men, of animals or of crops. Such a conception inevitably entailed the 
complementary concept of a young virile god who would impregnate the 
Earth Goddess and whose life would be closely associated with the life- 
cycle of vegetation—the so-called “dying-rising god”. The consequent myth 
and ritual complex had its social and political aspects, because primitive 
kingship was intimately linked with it through the king’s sacral and repre- 
sentative character. The agrarian calendar was, accordingly, a liturgical 
calendar requiring the performance of specific rites at its various critical 
junctures, ¢.g. -time and harvest. 

Professor James provides an intensely interesting account of these seasonal 
rites as they found expression among the various cultures of the ancient Near 
East (including Italy). These descriptions fill the first half of the book, after 
which the theme is pursued through the Christian liturgical year, the drama 
of the mediaeval church, and the folk drama, dances and festivals of Europe. 
The immense erudition demanded by such a conspectus has undoubtedly 
been built up gradually from earlier studies, and many readers will surely 
recall with pleasure Dr. James’ former work entitled Christian Myth and 
Ritual and remember his long association with the Folk-Lore Society. The 
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assembling of such a fascinating mass of material makes the book a veritable 
encyclopaedia on its subject; but it has nothing of the impersonai factual 
character of most encyclopaedias, and its narrative is frequently enlivened by 
such felicities as the remark that the Olympian Games was “a sort of com- 
bination of Wembley, Widecombe and Walsingham”’. 

So comprehensive a survey as this, covering so many fields of specialist 
research, is inevitably an easy target for specialist criticism. But the present 
reviewer was impressed by its high level of accuracy; he has noted only a few 
minor errors in references and bibliographical details—personally he would 
have welcomed some account of the Krampus custom, and he wonders what 
some authorities will say about the statement on p. 192 that the saurobolium 
was adopted by Mithraism. The book is very well produced, but it should 
have been illustrated—the two pictures on the dust-cover show how well 
this could have been done. However, all these are very minor points, and we 
are grateful to Professor James for a book that is pleasurable to read and 
valuable for reference. 

Professor Mircea Eliade has built up a considerable reputation since the 
last War through a series of books dealing with various aspects of the 
phenomenology and philosophy of religion. The present work, which has 
the descriptive sub-title of Studies in Religious Symbolism, is a translation of a 
collection of studies that were origirally published in France in 1952. Its 
contents ate typical of Professor Eliade’s approach, combining a wide 
erudition with an instinct for comparative significance; it is also characterized 
by his deep interest in Indian religious thought and his implied conviction 
that the praxis of Yoga is the way par excellence to a proper apprehension of 
reality. 

According to Professor Eliade, “It is primarily with the psychologists and 
literary critics in mind that we have published this book. The historian of 
religions is in a better position than anyone else to promote the knowledge 
of symbols ...” To this end, therefore, he seeks to show that behind certain 
images and symbolic forms that recur in various religions there reside 
‘archetypes’ that express fundamental human insight and needs. Those 
selected for study here are alleged to find expression in the symbolism of the 
‘centre’, in Indian symbolisms of Time and Eternity, in the idea of the ‘god 
who binds’, in the symbolism of shells and that of water. 

Lack of space here precludes a proper account of Professor Eliade’s work 
and the many pregnant suggestions which it contains. Only a brief comment 
can be made on the section dealing with the Indian conception of Time, which 
is clearly the core of the work. The elaborate Indian chronological scheme, 
involving the concepts of mahdyuga, kalpa, and manvantara, is interpreted as 
designed to show that consciousness of temporal duration is maya, i.c., illusion. 
Deliverance from this illusion, which may be achieved by the Yoga 
techniques, accordingly enables the individual “whose thought is stable” 
to live “in an eternal present, in the mune stans”’ (p. 81). Such an interpretation 
of the temporal consciousness of man raises an immense problem, of which 
Professor Eliade says nothing. For it is obvious on reflection that it is man- 
kind’s urgent awareness of the temporal categories of past, present and future 
that has made possible that utilization of past experience for future planning 
upon which the whole structure of civilized living depends. So far as it can be 
judged, it is the other animals that live “ in an eternal present, inthe sun¢ 
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stans”—their powers of memory are as rudimentary as is their ability to 
anticipate the future. Man’s temporal consciousness connotes, therefore, a 
far more profound problem than that which Indian thought envisages, 
according to Professor Eliade. Too great a respect for the intimations of 
Indian thought (great though its achievement is) can be misleading, as when 
it is asserted that man in “the archaic societies” and “the great mysticisms 
attaching to the great historic religions” instinctively strives “against 
memory and Time” (p. 90); for this is not true of ancient Egyptian religion, 
not of Orphism, where the initiate seeks to drink from the ‘lake of Memory’. 


Studies in ie by R. J. H. Shutt. London: S.P.C.K., 1961 


Pp. 132. 225 64. 
Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (Manchester University) 


A NEw study of Josephus would be welcome; not only have the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and archaeological discovery provided fresh material relevant to the 
life and times of this most important Jewish historian, but a deeper appreci- 
ation is growing of the Jewish or, against Rome in the first century of 
this era. Dr. Shutt unfortunately fails to meet this need. In his Preface he 
laments the fact that, since Dr. Foakes Jackson published his book entitled 
Josephus and the Jews in 1930, little attention has been given to Josephus in 
‘egeare works. That he should make such a statement, which is confirmed 

y the bibliography that he appends to his book, can only mean that Dr. 
Shutt is either unaware of or not interested in a considerable body of valuable 
work dealing with various aspects of the subject: e.g. there is the fine trans- 
lation and commentary in four volumes by G. Ricciotti (Turin, 1937); an 
edition of the Slavonic text of Josephus’ Wars of the Jews, with a French 
translation ,by V. Istrin and P. Pascal, 2 vols., Paris, 1934, 1938; the important 
article by A. Rubinstein entitled “Observation on the Old Russian Version 
of Josephus’ Wars” (Journal of Semitic Studies, vol. U1, Manchester, 1957); 
W. R. Farmer’s Maccabees, Zealots and Josephus (New York, 1956)—to name 
just a few studies recalled at random. 

The true raison d’étre of Dr. Shutt’s book lies in the chapters in which he 
discusses the question of Josephus’ use of literary assistants in the composition 
of some of his works. The analyses which he gives of the style and vocabulary 
of Josephus as they relate to this question are valuable; the conclusion 
drawn is that the Wars is essentially the nt of Josephus’ own pen, and 
H. St. J. Thackeray’s hypothesis of a ‘Thucydidean Assistant’, to explain 
certain peculiarities of Antiquities XVII- XIX, is rejected. 

But important though this literary question is, the really significant issues 
concerning Josephus and his works lie elsewhere, and these are scarcely 
noticed by Dr. Shutt. Thus he gives no attention to the profoundly important 
question of Josephus’ treatment of the Zealots, he ignores the still unsolved 
problem of the Slavonic version of the Wars, he says nothing of Josephus’ 
handling of the crucial episode of Cestius Gallus’ withdrawal from Jerusalem. 
His two references to the so-called Testimonium Flavianum ate amazing both for 
their brevity and the puzzling nature of their content. Thus on p. 121 it is 
said: “The new Pharisaism of Jamnia alone may have regarded him with 
favour because of his changed views, but even with them, apprehensive as 
they undoubtedly must have been of Christianity, the Testimonium, as 
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‘ates probably wrote it, was long enough to arouse suspicion, and not 
ong enough or bitter a to win commendation from Jews”. Then on 
pp. 124-5: “So too with the Testimonium. It seems certain that Josephus knew 
more about the Christians than his short notice tells us, and that he, with 
most Jews, despised them. He maintained what has been termed a ‘stolid 
silence about Christianity’, and gives only a short account, suppressing some 
of the truth about them”. What form the Testimonium, “as Josephus probably 
wrote it”, took Dr. Shutt nowhere tells us, nor does he give any indication of 
the very complicated problem involved by the passage about Jesus in the 
extant Greek text of the Antiquities and the remarks of Origen about the 
matter. The inadequate nature of Dr. Shutt’s bibliography has already been 
indicated; in addition it has to be said that, while it omits many recent 
important works, it lists others that are out-of-date: e.g. Madden’s Jewish 
Coinage (1864) has been superseded by A. Reifenberg’s Ancient Jewish Coins 
(Jerusalem, 1947), and Israe/’s History in Coins (London, 1953). 


Reason and Goodness. By Brand Blanshard. London: Allen & Unwin, 


1961. Pp. 451. 42s. 
The Theological Frontier of Ethics. By W. G. Maclagen. Allen & Unwin, 
1961. Pp. 202. 285. 


Reviewed by Ronald W. Hepburn (University of Nottingham) 


In Western ethics, Professor Blanshard declares, there has been a persistent 
tension between reason and feeling. Is the moral life a rational artefact, as it 
is onthe Greek account? Or should the emphasis be where Christianity puts it, 
on spontaneity and love, not law? Clearly, if either reason or feeling is 
exclusively dominant, the moral life is imperilled. Should a Stoicism harden 
into a suspension of all feeling, then value, worthwhileness, goes with it. 
But a St. Francis-like ethic of sheer love is not an adequate alternative: it 
cannot cope with the demands of justice. 

The antithesis between reason and feeling is also found in the successive 
analyses philosophers have offered of moral judgement itself. In Reason and 
Goodness we follow its vicissitudes in the history of British ethics, moving 
pendulum-fashion from Clarke to Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, Hume to 
Sidgwick, and swinging back in Westermarck to a much-deepened 
subjectivism. Blanshard argues that such a subjectivism makes it impossible 
to evaluate acts of approval themselves, which we nonetheless certainly do: 
nor can it account for contradictions between moral opinions. A more fitting 
place is given to reason by the “deontologists”, notably Prichard and Ross. 
Yet Blanshard cannot accept their idea of sheer obligations, obligations that 
do not arise from the prospect of a bop tat A really intelligible - 
ethic must give logical primacy to “ ”, not “ought”. Dewey is next 
discussed: his ethical writing is su land to searching and damaging 
criticism, although Blanshard is sympathetic to his naturalism,—his view that 
the achieving of good is intimately bound up with the fulfilling of human 
needs. Against emotivism, it is argued that moral judgements about past 
events cannot be intelligibly analysed in emotivist terms, that it cannot give 
an account of moral progress, and that it (once again) ignores the place of 
reason in ethical debate. Recent logico-analytic theories have tried to remedy 
this last defect, but, even so, the fundamental moral judgements, the choice of 
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a way of life, the decision about what criteria to employ in “grading”, are 
made just as non-rationally as moral judgements generally were on the older 
emotivist accounts. Blanshard goes on to construct an objectivist theory 
of his own, taking “good” to be the fulfilment of impulse, desire or need, 
together with the concomitant satisfaction. This sounds like an abandon- 
ment of rationalist ethics: but it is not. Reason is, of course, concerned with 
the seeking out of means to the ends of fulfilment and satisfaction; it is at 
work also in the vision of the ends themselves. They are continually in the 
course of modification, revision, enlargement, re-organization and replace- 
ment. The theory is developed further in chapters on Reason and Politics 
and on the Rational Temper. 

This is clearly an important work, crammed with close argument relevant 
to contemporary ethical problems. Long though it is, it is never for a 
moment dull, nor does its author’s command of a well-fashioned, clear and 
humane prose ever desert him. It forces us, most usefully, to rethink the 
current popular view of the recent history of ethics. Blanshard is surely 
rightin holding that the emotivists exaggerated the closeness of their views to 
those of the morally serious layman, and that analytic philosophers have 
exaggerated the distance between their own positions and that of the 
emotivists. He is right not to allow the danger of the naturalistic fallacy to 
prevent all attempts to ask what things are good; and right not to confine 
objectivism to theories of non-natural qualities. He does well, again, to put 
the study of human nature in the very centre of his inquiry. Doubtless 
atgument will rage over his actual answers to the problems. Does he make 
a convincing case, for instance, for his claim that impulses, gv¢ impulses, are 
always good-to-be-fulfilled? I do not myself find satisfying his treatment of 
the challenging case of an impulse to be cruel (pp. 358-9). We need more 
detail on how words like “impulse” and “desire” are to be related to 
“intention”, “aim’’, “decision’’. “‘Fulfilment”—a crucial notion in the theory 
—stands also in need of further analysis. 

Blanshard asks of good moral philosophy that it avoid the two extremes of 
homiletics and logic-chopping. His own does this admirably, and the same 
canbe said of Professor Maclagan’s The Theological Frontier of Ethics. 
Maclagan’s first task is to “protest against certain ‘frontier incidents’ for 
which” he believes “theologians rather than moralists must take the blame”’. 
The autonomy and integrity of morality have been repeatedly impugned by 
theological doctrines of a corrupted reason, doctrines of the inadequacy of 
“mere morality” as contrasted with a revealed divine will, backed by the 
working of supernatural grace. Maclagan deftly exposes the logical incoher- 
ence of some recent versions of these doctrines, and vindicates the 
philosopher’s competence to examine the whole province of moral experience. 

Central to this experience is the awareness of duty “that imposes an ab- 
solute claim on our lives”, Like Blanshard, Maclagan is an objectivist, but 
he uses a very different set of fundamental concepts in setting forth his view. 
He argues that we must posit an “objective order of values”, an order that 
in some sense is real, though not spatio-temporal. Unless we do so, we 
cannot (among other things) give any sense to the “rectifying” of valuations, 
as distinct from their mere alteration. Such values do not derive their 
authority from being uttered or commanded by God, nor from being 
prudential counsels in a benign universe. Yet it is scarcely more satisfactory 
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to set the moral law over-against or above God and have him bow the knee 
to its authority. Maclagan’s answer is to affirm that “in so far as the con- 
sciousness of moral demand is considered in and by itself, ‘God’ can mean 
nothing different from ‘moral law’, and that the theological term renames 
without elucidating”. “[The] order of values 7s God.” But to say this is not 
to give an exhaustive account of God’s nature. It is—we learn—to adumbrate 
a crucial non-personal element in that nature; but theism demands that God 
be also thought of as “person”. “‘Personal and impersonal must somehow be 
integrated in Deity”, although a “uni-focal picture of God” is beyond our 
attainment. 

In a high Kantian fashion Maclagan’s ethic steers well clear of any 
heteronomy of the will. He chooses to be explicitly Pelagian rather than 
accept a heteronomy of divine grace. Again close to Kant, the moral life is, 
at its best, a steady devotion of the will to duty. If love is the first of the 
commandments, love is itself to be understood in terms of a “willed attentive- 
ness to the nature of the demand upon us”. To explore the nature of this 
attentiveness takes us into a discussion of prayer, and an analysis (particularly 
sharp) of sincerity. 

Apart from its valuable criticisms of theological arguments, it may be these 
analyses or pieces of phenomenology that constitute the book’s chief merit. 
Maclagan’s concept of God, on the other hand, evokes some misgivings. 
Perhaps the personal and impersonal moments “must somehow be inte- 
grated” in Deity; but this “somehow” is embarrassing in so crucial and 
exposed a position, Only the strongest philosophical pressures could justify 
us in leaving so large an area of unintelligibility at the very centre of our 
chief affirmation. Is there such pressure? I would more readily say “yes”, 
were it not that Maclagan admits that the notion of an order of values (the 
“impersonal” pole) is itself “obscure and problematic in the highest degree”. 
I wonder indeed whether his objectivism requires it. 

Certainly, between them, these two books should re-open a good many 
basic questions in moral philosophy, questions which, on occasion, have been 
declared meaningless or ruled “not to arise”, but which are here shown both 
to make good sense and to be unsuppressible. 


The articles in the January number of The Hibbert Journal on A 
Strategy for Higher Education aroused so much interest that the issue 
for January, — will contain a symposium on a more modest scale 
dealing with the Public Schools and their future. 
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The Importance of Understanding. Translations from the Chinese. By 
Lin Yutang. London: Heinemann, Pp. 502. 255. 


Reviewed by H. H. Dubs (Oxford) 


Here are translated many passages from Chinese literature that appeal to 
the author as helping to make life endurable and enjoyable. This book 
distils one side of Chinese philosophy—that concerned with enjoyment. 
The satisfaction of working, the duty of helpfulness—this work-a-day side 
of life, which is as much Chinese as Western, is absent or rarely represented. 

Mr. Lin represents the Chinese esthete-—the scholar who works when he 
must, but considers work merely the drudgery necessary to enable a life of 
enjoyment. 

His enjoyment is however not our devotion to pleasure, for intelligent 
China has learned that the pleasures of the mind are superior and lasting, 
while those of the body produce sorrow. The latter are not absent from the 
book, but are discouraged. Grief may be inevitable, but one can learn to 
bear it. Really delightful enjoyment is artistic. It is secured from what leaves 
no harm—flowers, birds, tea, walking, cooking, moderate drinking, art, 
music, and, above all, literature. These are said to make the good life. 

A few items seem out of place in such a book. “Summer heat” (no. 26) 
is quite delicious, if uncomfortable. “Save the child” (pp. 203-6) exemplifies 
China’s deep sorrow. “Daily living” (no. 46) stresses the duties of women. 
“The concubine market” (no. 44) is horrible to think on. 

The esthete will welcome this book. But the person who has felt the call 
~ duty and its satisfaction will be disgusted at such a one-sided representation 

life. 

This book does not ot ag China. Almost all Chinese work for their 
living. They are inevitably illiterate because of the difficult Chinese script, 
so can do nothing else. Chinese literates take advantage of the ignorant 
common people and find comfortable jobs where they can find enjoyment, 
if they have to do some work. A few only can devote themselves to aesthe- 
ticism. Much Chinese literature comes from these few. But her greatest 
literature goes beyond such a one-sided picture of life. 


Religions of Tibet. By Helmut Hoffmann. Translated by Edward 
Fitzgerald. Illustrated. London: Allen & Unwin, 1961. Pp. 182. 255 


Reviewed by Mrs. M. H. Robins (Londoz) 


PROFESSOR HOFFMANN’ latest book Re/igions of Tibet covers ,with meti- 
culous care, the history of religion in Tibet from the earliest known sources 
of the pre-Bon cults, to the present day; at least to the end of 1950, and before 
the tragic changes had taken place in Tibet. 

The book is primarily for the student of Buddhist religious history, and might 
have had the more appropriate title of ““A History of Tibetan Religions”. This 
in no way detracts from the merit of the work, providing the reader is not 
looking for spiritual guidance in a tradition to which he feels himself attuned, 
but only for a concise history of the founders of the various sects, and the 
establishment of the so-called Churches. 

Professor Hoffmann tells us that his researches on the early Bon religion 
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have been greatly aided by discoveries of two Tibetan texts from the walled- 
up library of Tun-h in North-West China (at that time under Tibetan 
rule) and from other Chi chroniclers, who based their works on con- 
temporary reports. 

Bon has contributed to the special Tibetan form of Buddhism which, 
although introduced to Tibet in the 7th century A.D. by King Srong-san 
gam-po, whose two wives, the Nepalese princess Bhrikuti, and the Chinese 
princess Wen-ch’eng, were Buddhists, was not made generally available to 
the people for another 200 years. It was not until the reign of King Khri- 
srong de-tsan that the first seven Tibetans were ordained as Buddhist monks. 


It is an interesting point that mer the kings favoured Buddhism—it 
is suggested as a political measure—the powerful nobles opposed it, and 
maintained the Bon religion. However, they were shrewd enough to 
recognize the cultural superiority of Buddhism, and to realize that, to survive, 
Bon must be given a similar philosophic-religious framework. This service, 
we are told, was rendered by the Bon priests of Zhang-zhung, which in those 
days had its own language. 


In Chapter V Professor Hoffmann continues the survey of this, now 
Heerliesats Bon religion, showing that the nobles brought priests from 
Zhang-zhung who translated the Bon scriptures into Tibetan, in an effort 
to make Bon a state religion. The failure of their design caused a general 
religious and cultural collapse from which the country did not recover for 
some decades. Its eventual recovery, and the establishment of Buddhism 
with the assistance of Indian teachers, makes an enthralling study. The long 
line of teachers, beginning with Padma Sambhava (to whom one chapter is 
devoted) down through Atisha, Mar-pa, Mila-Repa, Gam-po-pa, to Tsong 
Khapa are excellentiy depicted. 

Toa reader who has not studied Tibetan the constant use of proper nouns 
in the romanized Tibetan spelling will make difficult reading, and it would 
have been helpful to the student and lay reader alike had the approximate 
pronunciation been given throughout, with the muted letters deleted, and the 
Tibetan spelling given in brackets. On page 109 the usual spelling of Kanjur 
and Tanjur (which is the pronunciation of E. Tibet) is given, with the Tibetan 
spelling in brackets, whereas on page 159 the order is reversed and the 
familiar spelling goes into the brackets. As this book was in proof form for a 
year, these inconsistencies could have been avoided. 

The photographic illustrations, which are excellent, and provocative, 
are not mentioned in the text, although the dramatic picture of a Tantric 
lama in a trance is used as a dust-jacket, a seeming concession to popular 
sensationalism. 

The Bibliography of 47 works is drawn chiefly from German, French or 
Italian authors. Twelve pages are devoted to a detailed index, but about 
half the words are Tibetan-spelt, and will make reference difficult. However, 
no serious student will be deterred by this display of scholarship. 


Professor Hoffmann has made a brilliant contribution in the manner of 
“orientalist” research, which the reader of religious intent can make use of 
in many ways, though he should not look here for the unmistakable signature 
of the Spirit. 
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Hosea Ballou. By Etnest Cassara. Boston, Mass.: Universalist 
Historical Society, and Beacon Press. Pp. x-+226. $4.95. 


Philadelphia Unitarianism 1796-1861. By Elizabeth M. Geffen. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. 323, five illust- 
rations (Oxford University Press, 485.). 


Reviewed by H. L. Short (Manchester College, Oxford) 


UnrIvERSALIsM has obviously been a puzzle to historians. It has been so 
difficult to find any continuity among the Christians of many centuries who 
have believed in the universal salvation of all men, in opposition to the 
standard Christian doctrine that only some shall be se Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen believed it, and so did a miscellaneous series of 
Anabaptists, Arminians, General Baptists and Unitarians, together with many 
individual Christian thinkers here and there; and there is the Christian 
denomination called Universalist, beginning and then virtually disappearing 
in England, taking root in America and becoming a church which exists to 
this day, recently federated with the Unitarians. What is there common to all 
these? 

Dr. Cassara, of Crane Theological School, Tufts University, has written a 
life of the principal founder of American Universalism, Hosea Ballou 
(1771-1852), who, according to Theodore Parker, “wrought a revolution in 
the thoughts and minds of men more mighty than any which has been ac- 
complished during the same time by all the politicians of the nation”. He 
has given a detailed account of Ballou’s life, writings and denominational 
leadership, obviously the result of devoted research; it will certainly be the 
standard authority on Ballou, and it is an attractive picture. 

Yet somehow it does not explain why Universalism arose. The author 
takes for granted that orthodoxy had to be challenged on this point, since 
it was illiberal, and he praises Ballou and his friends for their courage in so 
doing; but he does not really explain why it happened just then and there. 
It looks as though Universalism arose, both in England and in America, as a 
protest against some aspect of Methodism and the evangelical revival. It 
was not, I think, merely against the preaching of hell-fire, but rather against 
the compulsive moral discipline exercised by evangelical church-authorities 
over the converted. Methodism resulted in a tight rule by circuit-ministers 
and local class-leaders, backed by a group-opinion which was irrationally 
stiffened by the conviction that the wicked (which included back-sliding or 
unruly Methodists) would suffer the everlasting torments of hell. 

The complete answer to this was, first, to deny the eternal punishment of 
the wicked, and, second, to establish a new Christian fellowship in which 
there were no clergy. This Ballou and his friends did. Like their opponents, 
the Universalists appealed to the Bible—this was no sophisticated rationalism. 
But Ballou was also influenced, as Dr. Cassara brings out, by the optimism, 
materialism and determinism of Joseph Priestley. Ballou and his friends were 

rt men making a libertarian protest against official Christianity; hence the 
some to Anabaptism, not necessarily involving actual borrowing. 

Ballou went further. Some Universalists believed that all men would be 
saved eventually, after God had finished disciplining them, either in this life 
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or after death. Ballou refused to t this: Christ’s death was sufficient 
to save men without this moral effort and punishment, and God’s goodness was 
such that he would send men in this life just the experience of joy and sorrow 
they needed, and then at death receive them without further trial. This could 
have been dangerously antinomian, as Wesley said; but in practice it was not. 
Universalism was largely a poor man’s church, and its message sweetened 
him and morally enlightened him. No doubt it became just another Christian 
denomination; but it had an authentic contribution to make. 

Dr. Geffen’s story of the Unitarians of Philadelphia is more consciously 
related to the social and economic background, and is particularly valuable 
for the information it gives about a large number of laymen, showing their 
business and political activities. This is a contrast to so many denominational 
histories, which are limited to theology and ministers. The Philadelphia 
Unitarians were at first mostly of English origin, and owed much to Priestley, 
who fled from England to settle there. They remained a close-knit dynamic 
minority, of the merchant class, “respectable reformers”, with definite 
political and social ideals, occasionally branching out into the arts. It is to be 
hoped that many more local religious histories will be written on this model. 
The story also includes the heroic ministry of W. H. Furness, who battled 
against slavery in a city linked to the South. 


The Prophet from Nazareth. By Morton Scott Enslin. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. Pp. 222. $4.95. 


Reviewed by L. A. Garrard (Manchester College, Oxford) 


PRoFEssoR ENnsLIN has given us the book for which some of us have been 
looking for years. Here is a fearlessly honest study of Jesus, completely 
free from any dogmatic restraints, and taking full account of the results 
of the last half-century of New Testament criticism, and especially of the 
work of the Form Critical School. It is less ponderous than Goguel, less 
impressionistic than Bultmann, more cautious and critical than C. J. Cadoux, 
more boldly radical than Vincent Taylor. Critically Professor Enslin stands 
closest to Dr. Taylor, in his Life and Ministry of Jesus, doctrinally to Cadoux, 
with whom he shares an outspoken manner which never leaves the reader in 
the slightest doubtabout where he stands. But Cadoux, for all his great learning, 
was untouched by the whole movement which began with Loisy and Wrede; 
he retained to the end the cocksureness of the old liberals that they knew 
exactly where the dividing-line lay between history and interpretation. Dr. 
Enslin is not afraid to admit that there is much we shall never know. If 
some readers will feel that he has conceded too much to the scepticism of 
Wrede and Bultmann, the fact that he has written this book is evidence that 
he has not capitulated entirely. 

It begins with a clear and interesting sketch of the immediate historical 
background. The Virgin Birth (which brings the hero into line with many 
other great figures, both legendary and historical) is an unfortunate expression 
of the uniqueness of Jesus. There are hints that he was not, as came to be 
supposed, of Davidic lineage. We know nothing of the date of his birth or 
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the length of his ministry. Rather surprisingly, in view of his tribute to 

Schmiedel’s canon that what was embarrassing to Christian apologetic is 

— historic, Dr. Enslin inclines to reject any original connexion 
een Jesus and the Baptist. 

Jesus was above all an eschatological prophet. The wealthy and conser- 
vative naturally disliked his teaching, while his reliance on his personal 
insight alienated the theologians. He was not against the Law; indeed, Dr. 
Enslin accepts the most conservative sayings as authentic, and believes that 
he had no interest in the Gentiles. But he was contemptuous of the efforts 
of the Pharisees to liberalize the interpretation of the Law because they pre- 
supposed a continuance of the present order, in which he did not believe. 

It is only Mark’s dogmatic purpose which makes it appear that his 
popularity with the crowd waned, in order that he may concentrate on 
training his disciples in the significance of his person and the fate awaiting 
him. The —_ Entry cannot be wholly historical, for the authorities 
would have acted against anyone who dared to ride into P eieweiga They 
might have tolerated the cleansing of the Temple to avoid a riot. But this 
sealed his fate, for both their financial and their political future was en- 
dangered, and an attack on the Temple was blasphemy (there is an interesting 
parallel with Jeremiah). Though Jesus did not (as Eisler and others have held) 
intend to lead a political movement, the likelihood of a disturbance was so 
great that it is difficult to blame the Sanhedrin severely for persuading Pilate 
to take action, and he for his would not hesitate to accept their view of 
the danger, without any careful inquiry about the prisoner’s real intentions. 
There is a careful study of the judicial position of the Sanhedrin, though 
Dr. Enslin does not believe that any reliable account of the judicial pro- 
ceedings was available to Christians. He points out that a similar lack of 
evidence did not prevent the growth of a tradition of what Jesus did and 
said in Gethsemane; it is perhaps surprising that he does not apply the same 
caution to the acceptance of the words from the Cross. 

After the Crucifixion the disciples returned to Galilee. But gradually the 
personality of their Master began to work upon them. In the words of Faust, 
they celebrate the resurrection of the Lord, for they themselves are resur- 
rected, The real Triumphal Entry was when the little group of men who had 
found themselves, with none to hail their advent, re-entered with radiant 
confidence the city which had crucified their Master, and which might do the 
same to them. Only later did the empty tomb, angelic figures and the like 
give pictorial form to their confidence. It is the recognition of God’s power 
and purpose shown in such a life that still leads his followers to cry, “My 
pet y and my God”! 

No one who reads this book can doubt that it is the work of a deeply 
sincere and devout, if unorthodox, Christian, following the argument and 
facing the facts wherever they may lead with unfailing honesty and courage. 


We much regret a serious misstatement of fact in the review of Early 
Buddhist Monachism by S. Dutt in our July issue (p. 377). This is not, as 
we stated, a photographic reprint, but is a revised edition. We apologise 
for this error to the publishers, Asia Publishing House. 
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the length of his ministry. Rather surprisingly, in view of his tribute to 
Schmiedel’s canon that what was embarrassing to Christian apologetic is 
probably historic, Dr. Enslin inclines to reject any original connexion 
between Jesus and the Baptist. 


Jesus was above all an eschatological prophet. The wealthy and conser- 
vative naturally disliked his teaching, while his reliance on his personal 
insight alienated the theologians. He was not against the Law; indeed, Dr. 
Enslin accepts the most conservative sayings as authentic, and believes that 
he had no interest in the Gentiles. But he was contemptuous of the efforts 
of the Pharisees to liberalize the interpretation of the Law because they pre- 
supposed a continuance of the present order, in which he did not believe. 

It is only Mark’s dogmatic purpose which makes it appear that his 
popularity with the crowd waned, in order that he may concentrate on 
training his disciples in the significance of his person and the fate awaiting 
him. The Triumphal Entry cannot be wholly historical, for the authorities 
would have acted against anyone who dared to ride into Jerusalem. They 
might have tolerated the cleansing of the Temple to avoid a riot. But this 
sealed his fate, for both their financial and their political future was en- 
dangered, and an attack on the Temple was blasphemy (there is an interesting 
parallel w ith Jeremiah). Though Jesus did not (as Eisler and others have held) 
intend to lead a political movement, the likelihood of a disturbance was so 
great that it is dithcult to blame the Sanhedrin severely for persuading Pilate 
to take action, and he for his part would not hesitate to accept their view of 
the danger, without any careful inquiry about the prisoner’s real intentions. 
There is a careful study of the judicial position of the Sanhedrin, though 
Dr. Enslin does not believe that any reliable account of the judicial pro- 
ceedings was available to Christians. He points out that a similar lack of 
evidence did not prevent the growth of a tradition of what Jesus did and 
said in Gethsemane; it is perhaps surprising that he does not apply the same 
caution to the acceptance of the words from the Cross. 

After the Crucifixion the disciples returned to Galilee. But gradually the 
personality of their Master began to work epon them. In the words of Faust, 
they celebrate the resurrection of the Lord, for they themselves are resur- 
rected. The real Triumphal Entry was when the little group of men who had 
found themselves, with none to hail their advent, re-entered with radiant 
confidence the city which had crucified their Master, and which might do the 
same to them. Only later did the empty tomb, angelic figures and the like 
give pictorial form to their confidence. It is the recognition of God’s power 
and purpose shown in such a life that still leads his followers to cry, ‘My 
Lord and my God”! 

No one who reads this book can doubt that it is the work of a deeply 
sincere and devout, if unorthodox, Christian, following the argument and 
facing the facts wherever they may lead with unfailing honesty and courage. 


We much regret a serious misstatement of fact in the review of Ear/) 
Buddhist Monachism by S. Dutt in our July issue (p. 377). This is not, as 
we stated, a photographic reprint, but is a revised edition. We apologise 
for this error to the publishers, Asia Publishing House. 
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